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MASSAPEQUA is the highest ground on the Mon- 
tauk division of the Long Island Railroad, many 
feet above high tide, and one of the show. places 
on Long Island. 


Our first section of — lots, now on sale, is within 
four minutes’ walk of Massapequa Depot, the 
finest depot on Long Island. 


Upon the completion of the Pennsylvania tunnel, 
these lots will be 35 minutes or less by direct 
electric rapid transit through the Pennsylvania 
Tunnel to the Pennsylvania kee. at 33d Street 
and Sixth Avenue, New York 


Streets all graded, sidewalks made, and all lots well 
above the grade of the streets. 


Not-tess than two lots sold for one building plot. 





Do not wait for spring before buying. Buy now. 


ONE OF YOUR DOLLARS 


MASSAPEQUA 


OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION. DOLLARS now being expended on Long Island in tunnels, bridges 
and electric equipment, makes this sure. 


DEPOT AT MASSAPEQUA. 


N THIS advertisement we are simply going to outline to you a few of the prominent features which go 
to guarantee great future values in our New York City Suburban Site—MASSAPEQUA, and some 
of the conditions of our instalment contract on these lots. © 
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No Interest, No Assessments, No Taxes for Two 
Years. 


Should you die your wife or heirs receive deed with- 
out further payments. 


If you should become permanently and totally dis- 
ab'ed, we give you deed without further pay- 
ments 


Policy of Title Insurance issued to you by either one 
of the Title Companies without cost to you. 


Lots On All Streets $195 Each. 
Avenue Lots $100 Additional. 


Payments $10 down on each lot—$5 on each lot 
monthly thereafter. 


10% discount for cash. 


At least $50 saved on same lot if bought before spring. 


All unsold lots in our first section $240 each after April 10th. 


Write to us at once for map and particulars. 





QUEENS LAND AND TITLE CoO., 


“Times” Building, 42nd Street and Broadway, New York City. 
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Letters That Bring in Money 


Howto TalK and Write to’ Win, Success 


These books teach ‘young ‘men how to write original, forceful letters that win good positions 
and good salaries; teach young women how to:'write’ entertaining, attractive letters that 
secure social prestige and a’circle of admirers; teach salesmen how. to;write convincing let- 
ters that sell goods; ‘teach‘credit men how to write tactful letters ‘that bring in money and give 
no offense; teach correspondents how to write clinching business-bringing letters; teach sten- 
ographers how to miaster-correspondence; teach advertisement writers how to write strong, 
“pulling” copy. ‘They- form a.complete college. course in business English—to be read at 
leisure—to be put in daily practice at once. Many successful men are earning large ‘salaries 
merely because they know how to state a business proposition clearly, tersely, concisely, 
forcefully. This set of books comprise the notable Sherwin Cody course in business. 
English complete. Before being published in book form this course sold for $25.60. Every 
business man, employer and employee should have this set ready for reference. 


If you want your letters and conversation to have the «‘vim’’ and ‘:go”’ of 
words that win, if you want to embody in your correspondence and speech 
that «‘ magic’’ touch, snap and personality that sounds a golden echo in your 
cash drawer—Sherwin Cody’s four little volumes will enable you to do it. 
The Methods of Master Writers 


ach lot 


spring. 


The Study of Words 

Never before has the study of words been made so 
simple, so clear, so concise as in the first of these compact, 
hip-pocket volumes. The rovice is given a complete grasp 
of the use of words—their differentiation of meaning— 
their construction, their spelling, their pronunciation, their 
definitions. Many pioneer writers—even the heads of sev- 
‘eral colleges—have adopted this book as a source of con- 
venient reference. 


Simple Rules 

Volume II is no ordinary, dry, uninteresting grammar. It 
tells more in its few pages than the weighty volumes used 
by writers everywhere. Contains exhaustive chapters on 
; English idioms, pecu- 
liarities of the lan- 
guage, construction of 
W REFING &SPEAKING sentences, parts of 
6a-ENGLISH speech, all explained 


yA SIA PE so simply and inter- 
LANGUAGE estingly that its study 
HEF i CODY 
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becomes a fascinating 
mental exercise. 


Your Last Chance to Secure a Set 


Volume III explains the “‘tricks’’ and the simple principles 
of effective writing; the methods of writers who are mas- 
ters. It discusses and analyzes diction, figures of speech, 
style, humor, ridicule, the style of Macaulay, reserve, criti- 
cism, fiction, the narrative, description and dialogue style; 
epigrammatic style; the power of simplicity, harmony of 
style, imagination, reality, the use of models in writing 
fiction, and a priceless appendix which explains common 
errors in use of words. 


Composition 

The first essential of any successful composition is that it 
be interesting. This convenient volume explains how Eng- 
lish may be made not only correct but tmteresting—and 
therefore effective. It ex- 
plains composition in ad 
writing, in correspond- 
ence, in conversation, in 
story writing. It deals 
with the construction of 
all forms of business cor- 
respondence. 





for which 
y Books all 


COMPOSITION 


Your chance to get Mr. Cody’s books of us at the 
special wholesale price of $2.00 is almost at an 
end. But the offer will still hold good throughout ° 
next month, at least. How much longer we can- 
not say just now. But if you want to get in on 
this bargain price—giving you seven complete home 
study courses in English—in book form—you had 
better sign the coupon and mail it with $2.00 to- 
day. Without coupon the price is $3.00. 


The SYSTEM COMPANY, Chicago 
New Mork (For Desk 64] London 


$2.00, 
regular price $3.00. If I 


Enclosed find* 
mail me a set of Cod 


complete, 


at SYSTEM Ediuon 


am not satisfied you are to return 


The SYSTEM Company, Chicago 
my money. 
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copies in a very few months: 


THE TREASON OF 
THE SENATE 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


@ One of the most telling, ¢ruthful exposures 
ot ‘‘graft” published by any contemporary 
magazine. While Mr. Phillips handles the 
subject without gloves, he nevertheless limits 
his statements s¢rictly to the facts. 


THE LESSON of PLATT 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


@ ‘‘ Politics, asa theatre of effort. attracted 
him just as poultry, as a theatre of effort, at- 
tracts a weasel—and he entered the Repub- 
lican party as a weasel enters a hen-roost ” 
A remarkably incisive pen-sketch of this most 
modern Machiavelli of American politics—by 
one of the cleverest contributors to American 
magazines to-day. 


A DISTANT RELATION 


By W. W. JACOBS 


@ Of all the humor articles we have ever pub- 
lished, these by Mr. Jacobs are by all odds the 
greatest in demand. His wit, repartee, hu- 
mor, and deep pathos are entirely irresistible. 





COSMOPOLITAN. 


@ Buy a copy now—of the April 


Price 10 Cents 


1789 BROADWAY 








@ The above six are only a small half-dozen out of a complement of twenty- 
two clever, witty, beautiful, or sincere contributions to the great April 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


AT ALL NEWS-STANDS, OR DIRECT FROM 


INDEPENDENT 


THE 


(COSMOPOLITAN 


For APRIL 


@ It is such remarkable monthly contributions as the following that have raised 
the circulation of the COSMOPOLITAN from 300,000 to more than 450,000 





WHAT LIFE MEANS 


TO ME 
By JOHN BURROUGHS 


@ The great essayist and naturalist explains to 
the world what seems to him to be the true 
values in life. A wonderful symposium by one 
of America’s greatest living thinkers. 


A 


SPEAKING LIKENESS 


By BAILEY MILLARD 


@ A wonderfully powerful story, teeming with 
dramatic interest to the very last period. The 
various episodes of the tale are represented by 
photographs taken from busts made especially 
by the great Nocquet. 


WHO IS OUR WORST 


ACTOR? 
By ALAN DALE 


@ Auswered by the most brilliant and versa- 
tile dramatic critic writing in America to- 
day. 


@ It is such really wonderful magazine value as outlined above that has raised the 
circulation of the Magazine from 300,000 to more than 450,900 copies in April. 





$l a Year 





NEW YORK CITY 
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CUT RATES 


MAGAZINES cur 


Grumiaux News and Subscription Co. 


ton =1—loh =m & =) 


Ask ‘fo yryour 64- -page rte ted ue 


cada 0 ee oe 


News and Subscription Co., Le Roy, N. 5 








Oread Institute of Domestic Science | 


School motto, “We learn to do by doing.” 
Normal course is one year. 
Graduates readily find employment. 
Good health at end of term. 
Term begins September 6th, 1905. 
Catalogue tree. 
Worcester, Mass. 


AN EDUCATION WITHOUT COST. 
in the school or college of your choice. If you want a 
better education and lack the means to obtain it, here is 
your opportunity. All expenses paid in return for a little 
spare time work. which you can do at home. Address SUC- 
CESS MAGAZINE, 714 University Bldg., New York City. 


WORCESTER KEMP MANURE SPREADER 


THE SPREADER WITHOUT AN QUAL!!! 


The Strongest, Most Durable, Lightest Draft 
Manure Spreader Made in this Country. 
Has twenty-nine years of experience behind it. 
Handles and spreads all kinds of barnyard manure, lime, 
ashes and fertilizers. 8 ites work with certainty—works 
= otter day without tooebane down. 
atented tail-board. No scattering in foins to the 
jfeld ! hen tail-board is raised it acts as a load ovetes, 
Molding back the lumps and thoroughly pulve 

Dure. Wvery square inch of ground is covered wi } 

rticles of manure. 

Regulated to spread from five to forty loads per acre. 
nge of feed is made instantly from driver’s seat, with- 
stopping team. 

Our guaranty goes with every Spreader. 

Send for our peoklet, “A Savings Bank on Wheels.’’ 
free to every 

THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Worcester, Mass. 


It 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
OUR 


TRAVEL MAP OF EUROPE 


gives you ata glance the best itineraries in Europe. Our accom - 
panying pamphlet tells the best way to take them. 
If you travel, If you plan to travel, 

If you hope to travel, If you dream of travel, 
write for our Travel Map, Incidentally we should be glad to know 
which you do. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 

210 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Spring Vacation For Five Boys. 
April 7th, 14th, Atlantic City. Applyatonce. SUMMER PARTY 
of ten, age 12 to 14, traveling, cruising. camping, in Canada. So- 
cially woe. Personal care. Booklet. 

H. HOLDEN, 146 Central Park West, New York City. 


Private Tour, June 23, via Gibraltar; l4th party; 
highest testimonials; lowest rate. Illustrated 
W. A. JOHNSUN, 214 W. Franklin Street, 


EUROPE 


books, map, etc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 
Send 4 cents (postage) for illustrated book entitled ‘Holidays 
in England,’’ describing Cathedral Route, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens 
and Tennyson Districts, and the Harwich Hook of Holland Route, 
twin-screw steamship line, England to Hook of Holland or Ant- 
werp. Address H. J. KETCHAM, Ceneral Agent. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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eles, Santa 


$9900 | 


$9730 


$50 


$ 


Glenwood S 
Anaconda, 


S. A. 


cents in 





LOW RATES 
TO PACIFIC COAST 


FROM CHICAGO 


to San Francisco, Sacramento, Los An- 


kersfield, Fresno and San Jose, Cal.; 
Portland, Ore.; 
Wash.; Victoria and Vancouver, B.C. 


to Boise City, Idaho. 


to Spokane and Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Lewiston, Idaho; 
tington, Pendleton, Umatilla, Ore. 


to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah; 


B 


Correspondingly low rates from all points via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Daily and personally conducted excursions in Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars, berth rate $7.00 Chicago to the Pacific Coast. 
Choice of routes. 


212 Clark St., Chicago. 


For descriptive booklets, maps 
and full information send four 


W. 8. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry. 










Barbara, San Diego, Ba- 


Tacoma and Seattle 






Baker City, Hun- 





rings and Leadville, Colo.; 
utte and Helena, Mont. 








No change of cars 
Hutchison, Mgr., 







postage to 








GRAND ATLANTIC HOTEL 


VIRGINIA AVE. AND BBRACH. 


Convenient to Steel Pier and all amusements. Hot and 
cold sea water in private baths. Long distance phones 
in bedrooms. Rates $2.50 to $4 per day—Weekly rates 
te to $17.50. American plan. Steam heated sun-par- 
lors. Write for 1906 Booklet. Music. Capacity 700. 


A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
Midate rs’ canerianee; late first Assistant Physician in 
= dle State Baeital: _ before deeid- 


town, N 


Cc. SPENCER KINNEY Easton, Pa. 





TO WASHINGTON! 


Eight Trips, All Expenses, only $12 


TO FLORIDA!! 


Ten Tours during season : 
TRAVEL WITH PARTY OR INDEPENDENTLY 
LOWEST RATES COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS 


TO EUROPE!!! 


Five Tours for the summer season 
FEW PARTIES SMALL PARTIES SELECT PARTIES 


Send for special ¢ He yerg of aad trip, 
or’ 


THOS. H. HENDRICKSON’S 


314 Washington &t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PANAMA AS IT IS 


BY TWO MEMBERS OF THE EDITORIAL STAFF 

















Last week we printed the first instalment 
of THE INDEPENDENT'S report on Panama, 
and this week ‘Life in the Canal Zone,” 
the second article in the series, appears. Next 
week a clear and simple presentation of the 
question now before Congress of a sea level 
or a lock canal will be given. There will be 
three more articles, making a comprehensive 
history, in about forty pages, of the past, 
present and future of the Isthmus. Toany 
one who detaches the blank below and en- 
closes 25 cents we will send the six issues of 
THE INDEPENDENT containing these ar- 
ticles. This practically means buying an 
authentic work on the Canal, profusely illus- 
trated with original photographs, diagrams 
and maps, at a low price. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
—" 130 Fulton Street, New York. 


» : Enclosed please find 25 cents, for which please send me the six issues of THE INDEPENDENT 


containing the articles on Panama. 
Name 
ee nee ad eae nee eee ee ees a : ai EN a Resorts STAY | 
Post Office 


State 
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As usual with McCutcheon Waists, they are characterized by an individuality in 
style and care in workmanship which leaves no question as to their high qualities. 
Made in-the following materials : 


Butcher’s Linen - - - $4.00 Madras 2 = $3.50, $4.00, $4.50 

Scotch Cheviot = = = $3.50 Irisé Dimity - = = = $3.50 

English Pique - $3.75 Pure Linen Lawn = = ~= $4.50 
Medium “Weight Linen = - $4.00, $4.50 


We also display a good line of Lingerie Waists of both French and Domestic make. 
Prices of domestic waists from $7.50 to $25.00. French from $12,50 to $50.00 each. 

Hand-Embroidered Linen Waist Patterns (unmade) from $2.50 to $35.00. Em- 
broidered Linen Robes from $10.50 upwards, 

We are pleased at all times to send samples of our Waist materials. When order- 
ing it is necessary to send bust measurement only. 


Mail Orders have’our special and prompt attention. 


jj 
y JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Street, New York 








You Won't be Bilious this Spring if You Drink 


Kncipp Malt Coffee 


The Original Coffee Substitute 


Much coffee drinking in Winter pro- 
motes biliousness in Spring. 

Drink KNEIPP MALT COFFEE 
and you won't be bilious—won’t even 
need a Spring tonic. Malt is the best 
tonic and KNEIPP MALT COFFEE is 
made from the choicest malted barley. 
There is no better malt tonic than this. 

You'll enjoy KNEIPP MALT COF- 

It is a genuine substitute, has a 
rich coffee flavor and aroma. 


Mace ot Europe 80,000,000 there years. 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE Sent on Receipt of Coupon 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. 11, * ~ St., N. Y. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole A gents 


Ags SAAR Ea sat Kindly send me free trial package of Kneipp Coffee 
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Survey of the World 


Ata conferertMi’or the Re- 
publican members of the 
House, on the 15th, a mo- 
tion to concur with the Senate in cutting 
out all the provisions of the Statehood 
bill relating to Arizona and New Mexico 
was lost by a vote of 43 to 135. Speaker 
Cannon, who was annoyed by the mutila- 
tion of the House bill in the Senate, de- 
sired that the action of the majority in 
the conference should be regarded as 
binding upon all who attended, but it was 
not so ordered, and the insurgents will 
be free to vote with the Democrats in 
approval of the Senate’s course. Some 
predict that in the end the House will 
accept the Foraker amendment (permit- 
ting a separate vote upon the question 
of consolidation in each of the two border 
Territories), if the Senate shall not in- 
sist upon excluding these Territories; 
also, that if the Senate shall stand by its 
action on this point, the House will not 
refuse to admit Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory alone. The bill for reorgan- 
izing the consular service has been finally 
passed. It provides for a classification 
of the consulates-general and the consu- 
lates, directs that all fees be turned into 
the Treasury, says that all consuls re- 
ceiving $1,000 or more must be Amer- 
ican citizens, and establishes a corps of 
inspectors. Charles S. Francis, of 
Troy, N. Y., has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Bellamy Storer as Ambassador at 
Vienna. Mr. Francis is the editor and 
owner of the Troy Times, and was Min- 
ister to Greece a few years ago. His 
father. was Minister to Greece and he 
afterward held the more important office 
to which the son has now been appointed. 
Much gossip has been published concern- 


Washington 
Topics 








ing the retirement.of Mr. Storer, who. 
has been nine years in the service. It is 
reported that he has frequently been ab- 
sent from his post, also that efforts made 
by him and members of his family to 
procure the appointment of another Car- 
dinal of the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try were disapproved at the State De- 
partment. It is persistently asserted 
in reports from Washington that Chair- 
man Shonts, of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, will soon resign, and that his 
successor will be Chief Engineer Stevens. 


] 





Mr. Alton B. 
Parker, the candi- 
date last year of 
the Democratic party for the presidency, 
has béen making public addresses in the 
South. Speaking before the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, at Charlotte, N. C., on the 
16th, he said that the time had come 
when new duties and _ responsibilities 
must be undertaken by Southern Demo- 
crats, who had been insisting upon the 
presentation of candidates for President 
and Vice-President by the Democrats of 
the North, and had then voted for them, 
‘“‘when sometimes no other States did so.” 

“In 1896 you tried Nebraska, and since that 
day no -old Democratic Northern State has 
accredited one of our party to the United 
States Senate, and in none has there been a 
friendly Governor. All the Democratic train- 
ing schools of the North—elementary, inter- 
mediate, and higher—were closed and have re- 
mained so. This party paralysis was complete, 
almost fatal. 

“In 1904, hoping to cure or palliate it, you 
advised returning again to New York for your 
candidate, only to meet the worst defeat in our 
party history. It is now ngarly twelve years 


Mr. Parker’s Speeches 
in the South 


since any man professing devotion to your 
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party has been chosen by the nation or in any 
Northern Democratic State to fill an important 
executive office. At the last election perhaps 
eight out of ten of the voters then under thirty 
were ranged with our opponents. To-day the 
party organizations are lineless, their one-time 
leaders are dead or have abdicated, or, worse, 
have become Republicans, while in more than 
one State the threat hangs over them that 
they may become the victims of the spoiler or 
the corruptionist. When such conditions con- 
front you, why should you hesitate any 
longer ?” 

No one could know better than he did, 
he continued, how unpromising the out- 
look was, unless the party should throw 
aside isms and grasp the great moral 
issues so clearly perceived by the people. 
The really effective Democrats should be 
recognized and should no longer decline 
to seek or to accept those honors to which 
they were entitled. Southern Demo- 
cratic statesmen had not only demon- 
strated their ability to take care of the 
interests of their section, but had also 
been the only dam against aggression at 
home and the threat of discredit abroad. 
In an address before the Mississippi Leg- 
islature, on the 13th, he said: 


“Above and beyond all things, we must 
avoid the demagog like the pestilence which 
walketh in darkness. For the first time in our 
history we see reflected upon the screen of the 
future the shadow of this baleful, sinister 
figure.” 


Press dispatches say that in Birmingham 
he expressed a belief that Mr. Roosevelt 
“has intended all along to ask for the 
nomination” for a third term in 1908. 


& 


Mr. Tillman submit- 
ted his report on the 
Railroad Rate bill 
last week, and debate upon that measure 
is still in progress. He referred to the 
peculiar circumstances in which the bill 
had come into his hands. These proved 
that the proposed legislation was of a 
non-partisan character. The bill, he 
thought, should be amended, but not so 
as to deprive the Commission of the 
power designed to be given. The words 
“fairly remunerative” (applied to the or- 
dered rates) should be stricken out, for 
they might be used to warrant rates high 
enough to yield dividends on watered 
stock. Companies should be forbidden 
to own commodities which they carry, 


Railway Rates and 
Investigations 


THE INDEPENDENT 


such as coal. He warned those who 
should try to kill the bill c¢ to make it 
worthless that they must face the wrath 
of the people, who demanded} relief and a 
regulation of railway charges. If no bill 
should be passed, or if an inadequate one 
should be enacted, the issue would be- 
come paramount at the next national 
election, and there would be danger of 
more radical policies coming to the front. 
Mr. Newlands, in a separate report, asked 
for the national incorporation of rail- 
ways, with provision for old age insur- 
ance of employees. The country would 
drift te, zovernment ownership, in his 
opinio., Usyjess existing abuses of uncon- 
trolled aiGnopoly, over-capitalization, as- 
sociation of production with transporta- 
tion, and unjust preferences should be 
ended. Mr. Rayner made a strong 
speech, in the course of which he criti- 
cised railroad lawyers, who must, he said, 
have written parts of the bill. This 
brought on a sharp colloquy, in which 
several Senators took part. Mr. Foraker 
denied that he was a railroad lawyer. 
Mr. Knox said that without provision for 
court review the bill would undoubtedly 
be unconstitutional. It appears that the 
Democrats do not agree with respect to 
amendments to be made. On the other 
hand, it is said that the Republicans will 
probably agree to support an amendment 
(which Mr. Knox and Mr. Spooner are 
to prepare) concerning review by the 
courts, this being the only important ques- 
tion remaining to be settled. The 
Commission will probably begin in West 
Virginia its investigation (under the Till- 
man-Gillespie resolution) of the interest 
of railways in the coal and oil industries. 
It has retained as special counsel Edward 
B. Whitney, of New York, formerly As- 
sistant Attorney-General under Mr. Ol- 
ney and Mr. Harmon, and Wiiliam A. 
Glasgow, Jr., of Philadelphia, who was 
counsel for independent coal operators in 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Case (recently 
decided by the Supreme Court), and in 
other proceedings. The important 
decision of the Supreme Court, requiring 
Trust and railway officers to testify and 
produce their books, is regarded with 
much satisfaction by the Government be- 
cause it will greatly facilitate the prose- 
cution of corporations that have broken 
the laws. 
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ais , A decision of the 
A Decision Afecting United States Su- 


Chicago’s Railways preme Court (Jus- 


tices Brewer, Brown and McKenna dis- 
senting) gives the municipality of Chi- 
cago full control of the situation with re- 
spect to the city’s street railways and 
removes formidable obstacles that threat- 
ened to prevent, for a long time, the mu- 
nicipalization of the railway system. The 
franchises of certain trunk lines extend- 
ing from the center of the city to out- 
lying parts were involved. It was held 
by the companies that the State law of 
1865 prolonged the term of these fran- 
chises for 99 years. The court decides 
that the statute did not do this, altho it 
extended the companies’ charters, or cor- 
porate lives, for 99 years. The effect of 
this decision is that, with respect to a 
large part of their mileage, the companies 
are left with nothing except their tan- 
gible property—the cars and rails, while 
for the other fragments they depend only 
upon franchises which are soon to ex- 
pire. They are at the mercy of the city, 
and, for large parts of their systems, are 
at liberty to use the streets only so long 


as the city shall refrain from purchasing 
their tangible property and taking pos- 


session. The decision reversed that of 
the Circuit Court (Judge Grosscup) and 
was unexpectedly favorable to the city. 
It affects securities having a par value of 
about $86,000,000, and leaves some of 
these almost without support. Since the 
announcement of it, large sales have 
greatly depressed the market prices, one 
stock falling from 474 to 16, and another 
losing 60 points. These declines indicate 
a loss of nearly $20,000,000. Those who 
suffer most are capitalists in Philadelphia 
and New York. About a year ago a 
syndicate in New York obtained control 
of one of the systems by the purchase of 
$17,000,000 of stock at 200. On April 
3d, the city will vote upon the proposition 
that $75,000,000 in Mueller law certifi- 
cates shall be issued for the purchase of 
the roads or the construction of a mu- 
nicipal system. Mayor Dunne says that 
the companies should now unite, have 
their property appraised, improve it un- 
der municipal supervision, carry on their 
service under temporary licenses, pay a 
small dividend on the appraised value, 
and give the greater part of the remain- 
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ing profits to the city for a sinking fund 
to be used in buying the lines. If the 
city votes to issue the $75,000,000 in cer- 
tificates, there will afterward be some 
delay, because it will be necessary to have 
the validity of them determined by the 
courts. The Chicago Council has pro- 
cured from Glasgow, and published, a 
copy of the report submitted to Mayor 
Dunne by Mr. Dalrymple, the manager 
of the Glasgow railways, who came to 
Chicago at the Mayor’s invitation. He 
advised that the city should reach an 
agreement with the companies, if possi- 
ble. If the city should try to operate the 
roads there would be, he thought, very 
grave danger, unless there should be 
made “very radical changes in the meth- 
ods usually employed in carrying on mu- 
nicipal work by the cities of the United 
States.” At the recent election in 
Seattle, where the Mayor chosen was the 
candidate of a Municipal Ownership 
party, a charter amendment providing 
for the “Recall” was adopted by a vote 
of nearly 8 to 1. Upon the petition of 
25 per cent. of the voters, any elected 
officer of the Government may at any time 
be required to face the test of a special 
election, which shall decide whether he is 
to stay in or go out. 
O . ca *,* h 
wing to criticism in the 
bah public press concerning 
stadia the battle, in the Philip- 
pines, with the Moros at Mt. Dajo, on the 
7th and 8th inst., when more than 600 
of the enemy were killed, including a 
considerable number of women and chil- 
dren, Secretary Taft cabled to General 
Wood for all the particulars. The reply 
was received on the 13th and was at once 
made public. General Wood said that he 
was present thruout the entire action. 
At the end of it he inspected the crater 
in which the final struggle took place. 
No man, woman or child, he asserted, 
was killed wantonly. A_ considerable 
number of women and children were 
killed unavoidably in the fierce hand-to- 
hand fighting. The women wore trousers 
and were armed much like the men, with 
whom they charged. In many cases, the 
children were used by the Moro men as 
shields while attacking the American 
troops : 
“The Moros, one and all, were fighting not 
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only as enemies, but also as religious fanatics, 
believing Paradise would be their immediate 
reward if they should be killed in action with 
Christians. Apparently they desired that none 
should be saved. I do not believe that in this 
or in any other fight any American soldier 
wantonly killed a Moro woman or child, or 
that he ever killed one except unavoidably in 
close action. The fighting was most desper- 
ate, and it was impossible for men fighting 
literally for their lives in close quarters to 
distinguish who would be injured by their fire. 
We have again and again begged Moros to 
fight as men and to keep women and children 
out of it. I assume entire responsibility for 
the action of the troops in every particular.” 
General Wood ordered, he says, that as- 
sistance and medical attendance be fur- 
nished to the wounded, some of whom 
feigned death in order that they might 
kill the medical men. Several Americans 
were cut up while attempting to aid the 
injured. This report was transmitted to 
the President, who at once replied as 
follows: 

“This answer is, of course, entirely satisfac- 
tory. The officers and enlisted men under 
Gen. Wood’s command have performed a most 
gallant and soldierly feat in a way that confers 
added credit on the American army. They 
are entitled to the heartiest admiration and 
praise of all those of their fellow-citizens who 
are glad to see the honor of the flag upheld 
by the courage of the men wearing the Amer- 
ican uniform. ” 

_ In the Senate, on the 15th, the corre- 
spondence was called for by resolution, 
Mr. Bacon saying that the affair was a 
massacre. On the same day, in the 
House, General Wood was bitterly de- 
nounced by Mr. Jones, of Virginia, who 
said that these Moros could have been 
subdued by surrounding them and starv- 
ing them into submission. Mr. Williams, 
the Democratic leader, read a parody 
(called “The Charge of the Wood 
Brigade”) of Tennyson’s well known 
verses. The following stanza is a sam- 
ple: 
“Flashed all the sabres there, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the women there, 
Charging the children, while 
All the world wondered. 
Stifled by cannon’s smoke, 
Men, women, children choke; 
Women and children 
Reeled from the bayonet stroke 
In death not sundered; 
Families slaughtered there, 
All of six hundred.” 
Late dispatches from Manila say that 
many women and children were saved, 
and that nearly all of those killed were 
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cut down at long range by shells. The 
Sultan and leading chiefs continue to 
congratulate General Wood because this 
battle has made it possible for the peace- 
able Moros to till their fields. 
ef 

There is to be another con- 
ference between the anthra- 
cite miners and their employ- 
ers. At the convention in Indianapolis, 
last week, President Mitchell strove 
earnestly and successfully to convince 
the representatives of the union that the 
reply of the operators to their proposi- 
tions should not be regarded as neces- 
sarily final. On the 18th he sent a letter 
to George F. Baer, chairman of the oper- 
ators’ committee. His own committee. 
Mr. Mitchell said, were keenly disap- 
pointed to learn that their demands had 
been rejected in toto, and that their argu- 
ments had practically been ignored. 
They were not unmindful of the great 
public interests involved in the contro- 
versy, or of the efforts of the Arbitra- 
tion Commission to establish a relation- 
ship that would insure a just and per- 
manent peace. But the Commission it- 


The Coal 
Miners 


self had been in doubt as to the per- 
manency of its findings. He trusted that 
a final decision had not been given by 


the operators. “Neither you nor we can 
afford to break off negotiations in this 
abrupt manner.” He believed that an- 
other conference ought to be held. “We 
cannot, with any degree of contentment 
or satisfaction, continue to work under 
present conditions. But the interests in- 
volved are so vast that we are not will- 
ing to break off negotiations without 
first making further efforts to reconcile 
our differences.” Mr. Baer was asked 
to arrange a date for another conference. 
Some say that if another meeting be 
held, the demands of the union will be 
very considerably reduced——On the 
19th, the bituminous operators of Illinois. 
Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania assem- 
bled at Indianapolis, where they are to 
confer with the miners’ union. Repre- 
sentatives of large interests in Pennsyl- 
vania are willing to grant a small in- 
crease of wages, but a majority of the 
operators oppose any concession. Their 
interests are affected by competition from 
West Virginia, where low wages and 
long hours reduce the cost of production. 
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Sefior Mendez Capote has with- 
Cuba drawn his resignation of the office 

of Vice-President, to which he was 
elected in December. Ex-Governor José 
Miguel Gomez, who was the candidate of 
the Liberal party for the Presidency, de- 
nies that he is conspiring against the 
Government, and asserts that all his en- 
ergies are devoted to the development of 
a large sugar plantation, which has been 
committed to his care. The American 
corporation which held the concession 
(recently annulled by the Government) 
for subways in Havana has complained to 
the Government at Washington, assert- 
ing that it has already expended $500,- 
000 upon the project—-A. W. Moerke, 
the American who was arrested for re- 
fusing to pay the customary license fee 
for his business at Columbia, Isle of 
Pines, on the ground that the island did 
not belong to Cuba, has been removed 
from the office of postmaster, which he 
held at that place. It is expected that 
the Isle of Pines treaty, now pending at 
Washington, will be so amended as to 
provide that the island shall be a separate 


Cuban province, in which the inhabitants 


may elect their local officers. A New 
York syndicate is about to erect a large 
hotel in Havana, at a cost of $1,500,000. 


Sd 


The Conference at Alge- 
ciras over the Moroccan 
question drags its slow 
length along, with no other apparent re- 
sult than fluctuating rumors of impend- 
ing rupture and prospective agreements. 
In fact, the Conference has been ad- 
journed nearly all the time for the past 
ten days. The reason of the delay is 
probably because in both France and 
England, since the Conference began, 
there has been a change of Ministry, and 
it was the desire of Germany to test the 
temper of her new opponents before mak- 
ing the concessions, which, according to 
the general belief, she was on the point 
of granting. But the Liberal party in 
England is quite as anti-German as the 
Conservative, and M. Leon Bourgeois, 
the new French Foreign Minister, has 
not sent any change of instructions to M. 
Revoil, the French delegate at the Con- 
ference. The question of the control of 
the State Bank of Morocco was adjusted 
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by a provisional distribution of the shares 
among the Powers, but on the police 
question there is a deadlock. France in- 
sists that the maintenance of order in all 
the eight seaports of Morocco be placed 
in the hands of a French and Spanish 
police force, but Germany demands that 
at least one of the ports—Casablanca— 
shall be in charge of a neutral Inspector- 
General, who shall represent the other 
Powers and exercise authority over the 
entire police force. 


An explosion of firedamp 
in the coal mines of 
Courriéres, near Lens, in 
the Department of Pas de Calais, on 
March roth, caused a greater loss of life 
than any similar disaster in the history 
of mining. The explosion occurred at 
7 o'clock in the morning, soon after the 
men had descended to work. Of the 
1,795 men who went into the pits, 1,077 
are known to have perished. A fire had 
been burning for a week in one of the 
pits, which it was impossible to put out. 
so all the outlets had been closed in the 
hope that it would smother in its own 
smoke. During the night coal gas was 
probably formed in the mine from this 
smouldering fire, and this caught fire 
when more air was sent down in the 
morning. A sheet of flame ran thru all 
the adjacent pits, for these had been con- 
nected for better ventilation. Most of 
the men were instantly burned to almost 
indistinguishable-charred masses by the 
terrific blast and the cages and other 
machinery were blown out of some of the 
shafts high into the air. Other shafts 
were so blocked by the debris that it was 
impossible to rescue the imprisoned 
miners, who for some hours could be 
heard tapping the water pipes. A crowd 
of 25,000, composed of grief stricken 
women and children and _ infuriated 
miners besieged the shaft houses, greatly 
impeding the work of rescue. The force 
of 400 soldiers and mounted gendarmes 
had difficulty in maintaining order as the 
bodies were brought out of the pits. After 
the shafts had been ventilated for several 


French 
Mine Disaster 


-hours rescue parties went down, but of 


these eighteen perished from suffocation. 
The most efficient service was done by a 
life saving gang of 25 from Westphalia. 
said to have been sent by order of Em- 
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peror William. In pit No. 3 482 men 
were working, and of these only 15 were 
saved. The unidentified dead were 
buried in a common grave with military 
honors. Subscriptions for widows and 
orphans are coming in freely. The 
Chamber of Deputies voted $100,000. 
The Miners’ Association donated $40,- 
ooo. The American Chamber of Com- 
merce, in Paris, subscribed $1,000. The 
miners of the district to the number of 
30,000 have struck, as a protest against 
the mine owners, who they claim, were 
to blame for the accident, because they 
knew of the dangerous condition of the 
pits, and yet sent the men down. 


& 


An imperial manifesto 
and ukases, issued March 
6th, give the laws and 
final arrangements for the meeting of the 
Russian national assembly on May toth. 
It will consist of two houses of equal and 
co-ordinate powers—the Duma and the 
Council of the Empire. Each house has 
the right to initiate any legislation and 
to question the acts of ministers, and the 
concurrence of both houses is necessary 
before a bill can be presented to the Czar 
for approval, altho the council of min- 
isters or cabinet have the right, in an 
emergency, to ask the Czar for imme- 
diate action on some matters not involv- 
ing changes in the fundamental laws of 
the Empire or those relating to the 
Duma, and such action becomes invalid 
unless approved by the Duma within two 
months after it is in session. The Coun- 
cil of the Empire, corresponding to the 
British House of Lords or our Senate, 
is composed half of members appointed 
by the Czar and half elected. The latter 
are eligible for nine years, and a third 
of the number is re-elected every three 
years. Each Zemstvo elects one repre- 
sentative to the Council, six are elected 
by each of the following bodies: The 
synod of the Orthodox Church, the 
representatives of the universities and 
of the Academy of Science, and the 
landed proprietors of Poland. The 
commercial and labor exchanges elect 
twelve and the nobility eighteen. All 
members of the Council must be: forty 
years old or more and have received 
a bachelor’s degree. They will re- 
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ceive $12.50 a day during the session. 
The President and Vice President will 
be appointed by the Czar. The sessions 
of both houses will be public. Neither - 
house has the right to receive delega- 
tions or petitions. Complaints of gov- 
ernmental interference with the elections 
are heard from many quarters, and on 
account of the popular distrust of the 
authorities and fear for the personal 
safety of the delegates, the elections in 
some places are practically farces. In the 
labor elections at Odessa, only 40 out of 
2,000 electors voted. At Kadinskood, 
only 53 ballots were cast out of a possible 
14,265, and as most of those who voted 
were priests, there were II priests among 
the 15 delegates elected. In Yaroslav, of 
the 600 small landowners and clergy 
entitled to vote, only 13 met, and they 
elected 11 of their number to the provin- 
cial electoral college. The peasants are 
taking part more freely than the work- 
ingmen of the cities, and are electing 
delegates from their own class, with in- 
structions to vote for the expropriation 
of the lands belonging to the Emperor, 
the nobility and the State, and their divi- 
sion among the peasantry. In the 
agrarian, riots of last year it is calcu- 
lated that the total losses were mote than 
$155,000,000. Saratoff and the Volga 
provinces suffered most. Esthonia, one 
of the Baltic provinces, shows a loss of 
$1,250,000. ‘In putting down the rebel- 
lion in these provinces, between Decem- 
ber 14th and February 14th the military 
hanged 18 persons and shot 621. Three 
hundred and twenty were killed in armed 
encounters and 251 were flogged. The 
following buildings were burned by the 
soldiers: Ninety-seven farmhouses, 22 
town dwellings, 4 schools and 2 town 
halls. The Government has granted the 
landlords as compensation a time loan, 
without interest, amounting to one-third 
of their losses. Lieutenant Schmidt, who 
led the mutineers in the naval revolt at 
Odessa, has been shot, together with 
three of his associates-Much damag- 
ing evidence has been brought forward 
against General Stoessel in his trial by 
court martial for the surrender of Port 
Arthur, and he now demands that Gen- 
erals Nogi and other Japanese officers 
be summoned to testify in his behalf as 
to the heroic character. of the defense. 
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The resistance offered 
by Catholic mobs to the 
taking of inventories of 
the Church property, preparatory to turn- 
ing it over to the proposed local Cultural 
Associations has caused the downfall of 
the Rouvier Ministry. In the debates in 
the Chamber of Deputies the curious fact 
was brought out by M. Briand, the au- 
thor of the Separation Bill, that the 
clause providing for such inventories was 
inserted at the request of the Clericals 
themselves as a protection against loss 
or confiscation of Church property in the 
transition. When it came to the applica- 
tion, however, the cry of sacrilege was 
raised and the devout hastened to the 
defense of the churches against the Gov- 
ernment officials. In Paris the opposi- 
tion took the form of mere “demonstra- 
tions,” and the aristocratic ladies and 
gentlemen who collected in the churches 
were dispersed by a show of force or a 
douching from the fire department. But 


A New French 
Ministry 


in the provinces the matter was taken 
more -seriously. Finally, in Boeschépe, 
in the Department of the Nord, near the 


Belgian frontier, the resistance to the 
officers was so strong that the gens- 
darmes used their revolvers and a Cath- 
olic butcher boy was killed. When the 
matter was brought up in the Chamber 


M. Sarrien, Premier and Minister of Justice. 


M. Briand, Minister of Public Instruction and Worship. 


the Government was subjected to a cross- 
fire from both Right and Left. M. 
Plichon, on the one side, accused the 
Government of using the law as an ex- 
cuse for murder. M. Guieysse, repre- 
senting the Left, denounced the Govern- 
ment for its weakness in not putting 
down such open rebellion. The Abbé 
Lemire declared the Government lacked 
tact in resorting to armed force, altho 
he reprobated any attempts to stir up a 
political agitation under the cloak of re- 
ligion. M. Ribot, representing the Cen- 
ter, made a temperate speech, defending 
the Separation Law and criticising the 
unnecessary harshness of its enforce- 
ment. The Chamber voted that this 
speech be placarded in all the communes 
of France, an almost unprecedented 
honor. Afterward it was voted to 
placard also the speeches of Abbé 
Lemire and M. Briand. Premier Rou- 
vier claimed a vote of confidence in these 
words: 


“The Government has the duty to apply the 
law. It will apply it without weakness, but 
also with the prudence, tact and wisdom con- 
sistent with public tranquillity. I ask the 
adoption of a resolution approving these decla- 
rations of the Government.” 


But the resolution was defeated by a 
vote of 267 to 234, the majority being 
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composed of the extremists of the 
Chamber, Socialists and Radicals on the 
one side and Clericals and Nationalists 
on the other. Mr. Rouvier accepted the 
verdict without a protest and the Cabinet 
at once resigned. President Falliéres in- 
vited M. Sarrien to form a new Ministry. 
Jean Mari Ferdinand Sarrien, the new 
Premier, takes the portfolio of Justice. 
He was born in 1840 in Bourbon-Lancy, 
in the Department of Saone-de-Loire, 
and became Mayor of his native town 
when quite a young man. He served in 
the war with Germany as captain of 
militia, and was elected to the Chamber 


M. Clemenceau, Minister of the Interior. 


vf Deputies in 1875. He has served in 
several Cabinets, and has been three 
times Vice President of the Chamber. 
At the January election he was a candi- 
date for President in opposition to M. 
Falliéres. _M. Thomson, Minister of 
Marine, and M. Etienne, Minister of 
War, in the Rouvier Cabinet, are retained 
in the new Ministry in the same posi- 
tions. Among the new members there 
are three of especial interest: M. Aris- 
tide Briand, a Socialist, who, as the 
head of the Committee on the Separation 
of Church and State, drew up and put 
thru the present law, will now, as Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and Worship, 
have charge of its enforcement. Senator 
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Clemenceau, the veteran radical Socialist, 
will now, as Minister of the Interior, 
have a chance to see if he can do as well 
in constructive statesmanship as he has 
done in destructive criticism of preced- 
ing administrations for so many years. 
The position of Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, one of especial difficulty in the 
present critical state of the Algeciras 
Conference, is filled by M. Leon Bour- 
geois, who has been in various Cabinets 
since 1892, and was, in 1895, Premier. 
Altogether, the Ministry is composed of 
unusually able men, altho it is only sup- 
posed to last until after the — elections. 
There will be no important change of 
policy consequent upon the change of 
administration, as the following an- 
nouncement to the Chamber indicates: 


“The Government intends to carry out the 
Church and State separation law with inflex- 
ible firmness and establish the responsibility 
for resistance to the taking of inventories. 

“Concerning Morocco, we intend to follow 
the policy of the preceding Ministry, hoping 
that the equity and dignity of our position will 
permit an early and satisfactory solution.” 
The Chamber approved this Minis- 
terial statement by a vote of 305 to 197. 
Of the 65,000 churches in France, about 
50,000 have now been inventoried. But 
the temper of the peasants in some prov- 
inces is so irritable that some violence 
seems inevitable. A company of soldiers 
passing along the road near Fougéres, 
with no thought of inventories, were at- 
tacked by a mob of several hundred 
peasants, armed with clubs and forks, 
who tried to kill the officers. The Pope, 
on learning that the new Ministry was 
formed on March 13th, but that the offi- 
cial announcement was postponed to a 
more lucky day, exclaimed: 


“Evidently being a freethinker does not ex- 

clude superstition. Bad days are preparing for 
the dear, dear Catholics in France.” 
The new cabinet, insofar as it difters 
from the preceding, is more radical and 
socialistic, and is likely to be still less 
conciliatory to the Papacy. The Pope 
has taken advantage of the dissolution of 
the Concordat to appoint, at his own 
pleasure, the bishops whose nomination 
has been so long held up by disagreement 
with the French Government. It is the 
first free appointment of bishops for a 
hundred years. 





Life on the Canal Zone 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON AND{GARDNER RICHARDSON 


[This is the second of the series of six articles in which the two members of the edi 
torial staff of Tue INDEPENDENT report the results of their observations in Panama.—Ept- 


Tor. ] 


AST week we stated that the his- 
., tory of the American occupation 
of the Canal Zone could be divided 

into three periods, characterized as (1) 
Precipitation, (2) Demoralization, and 
(3) Preparation. That is as far as we 
have got yet, but it is devoutly to be 
hoped that the next chapter will be (4) 
Excavation, and not (4) Deliberation. 
This division is psychological rather 
than chronological, but the first period 
may be regarded as 
including the year 


in his authority, and yet is held responsi- 
ble for everything that went wrong. His 
orders for supplies were held up or mis- 
directed and the blame for resulting de- 
lay and confusion laid to him. 

The fundamental cause of the undue 
haste and confusion was undoubtedly the 
impatient temperament of the American 
people. We were tired of the mafiana 
diplomacy of the Colombian Government 
and when we had a clear field we want- 
ed to see “some- 
thing doing” in 





beginning May 4, 
1904, when the 
United States for- 
mally assumed 
control of the 
Canal Zone. The 
resulting period of 
demoralization, or 
“the great scare,” 


as they call it on 
the Isthmus, was at 
its height, or per- 


haps, more prop- 
erly, its depth, dur- 
ing the months of 
May, June and 
July, when the yel- 
low fever raged. 
The period of re- 
newed confidence 
_and steadier and 
more effective 
work began with 
Chief Engineer 
Stevens’s arrival on 
the Isthmus during the last of July, 1905. 

The errors of the first period are now 
patent to every one’s aftersight, but to 
distribute the blame for them equitably 
between Chief Engineer Wallace, his 
subordinates, colleagues and superiors is 
a profitless and impossible task. We are 
not, however, inclined to join in. the 
chorus of denunciation of Mr. John 
F. Wallace, which, since Secretary Taft 
sounded the keynote, has been heard gen- 
erally from the press of the United 
States. He was checked and thwarted 


Congested Freight at the Royal Mail Wharf at 
Colon on the Atlantic. 


Panama. And we 
saw it. We woulc 
not have stood it 
to have had the 
Commission and its 
clerical force spend 
six months in 
Washington offices 
making out a de- 
tailed plan of cam- 
paign, and if they 
had it probably 
would not have 
worked on the 
grounds. 

So we pitched in 
after the charac- 
teristic American 
way and hurried a 
heterogeneous lot 
of men and mate- 
rial to the Isthmus. 
The things ordered 
were not always 
right, and when 
they were they did not arrive in the 
right order. Without adequate wharf- 
ing facilities at either the Atlantic or 
Pacific ends, without quarters for the 
men or storage for supplies, with com- 
plicated, duplicated and erratic meth- 
ods of accounting, with men who did 
not know the extent of their duties 
and the limitations of their authority, 
amid all this general confusion and con- 
flict the new Government was started 
and the great task undertaken. The 
Panama Railroad, with its single track 
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and .poor equipment, broke down under 
this addition to its regular traffic and 
steamers at Colon and Panama could not 
get their cargoes. The men were over- 
crowded and uncomfortable. There was 
a lack of team play between departments 
and the employees were hustling, each 
for himself, for promotion and _ better 
pay. Salaries were not in proportion to 
the work or the ability, and quarters 
were assigned by chance or favoritism. 
Competent men were scarce, and differ- 
ent departments bid against each other 
for them, just as housekeepers steal 
cooks from their neighbors’ kitchens. 
The confusion was as bad as at Tampa 
at the beginning of the Spanish War and 
at Havana at the end of it. Freight from 
the States was dumped off along the line 
with little regard to where it was most 
needed, and left imperfectly guarded and 
protected from the weather. In order to 
get what they wanted for their work, men 
who were in earnest sometimes had to cut 
the red tape. They went to the heaps 
and took what they needed, with or with- 
out formal requisition. There was un- 
doubtedly much loss, but there seems to 


have been surprisingly little stealing. 
The chief deficiency was for buildings 
for lodging and work. The French left 
for us over 2,000 buildings, but their 
twenty years’ or twenty-five years’ ex- 
posure to the ravages of a tropical climate 
and insects had practically ruined many 


of them. Some were destroyed and more 
should have been, for when they came to 
be repaired piece after piece was found 
to be rotten, until nearly all had to be re- 
placed. Carpenters were scarce and lum- 
ber was often either not on hand or it 
was of the wrong kind. Mr. Wallace 
claims that the contracts for lumber were 
all divided and scattered by the authori- 
ties in Washington for political purposes, 
and he could not get what he wanted nor 
when he wanted it. It was nearly a year 
before the lumber came in sufficient quan- 
tities, and then it came too fast. In 
March, 1905, 12,000,000 feet of lumber 
from Seattle arrived at La Boca, the 
Pacific entrance to the Canal. Now, the 
wharf at La Boca only accommodates 
three ships at a time, and even with the 
ordinary Pacific trade one or two ships 
have to wait or load from lighters. There 
were no means for unloading the lumber 
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and no place to put it. Part of it was 
carried on the backs of negroes. wading 
thru water up to their bodies, and stacked 
without order on the muddy banks of the 
Rio Grande. The rest of it was rafted 
and anchored. The tide in the Pacific 
rises and falls 20 feet. The Rio Grande 
rises also in the rainy season, and nobody 
can tell how much. Consequently it was 
hard at times to distinguish the stacked 
lumber from the rafted lumber. Then 
the rafts got loose from their moorings 
and went out to sea, much to the annoy- 
ance of the shipping in the narrow, 
crooked, shallow channel. But most of 
the rafts were rounded up. 

Naturally, the lumber was shipped out 
along the line of the railroads as rapidly 
as possible to relieve the congestion ; not 
measured, but loaded on the cars and 
weighed. Orders were filled from the 
nearest pile to the track without much 
regard to what was asked for. Dressed 
or undressed, it did not matter which. 
and, where the architect ordered 2 by 
4’s he was liable to get 6 by 6’s. Many 
of the carpenters were slow moving 
Jamaicans, and, under the circumstances, 
building was not a pleasure. 

Meantime the engineers had their 
trials. Mr. Wallace wished to find out 
if the old French excavators could be 
utilized and to get somé data for estimat- 
ing the cost of digging. Accordingly, 
some of them were furbished up and set 
to work in the Culebra Cut; but the ma- 
chines proved to be unprofitable. When 
the American steam shovels came they 
could not be kept up to a quarter of their 
theoretical efficiency owing to the inade- 
quacy of the French engines, cars and 
rails. Trains derailed, tracks slipped and 
the dumps softened and sunk in the 
rains. 

Then to add to the difficulty and still 
more to the discouragement, the landslide 
in the Culebra Cut began. Surveyors 
who drove a straight row of stakes along 
the bank found it curved in the morning. 
Great cracks like those found by an 
earthquake appeared on the hill. It was 
evident that the higher bank of the Cut 
was giving way and nobody knew how 
far it might go. If banks at an angle 
of 45° would not hold, what would? The 
excavation was only down about 140 feet. 
and it must go 105 feet lower, even for 
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a lock canal. It was slow work getting 
the dirt out the first time, and the thought 
of taking it out twice was intolerable. 
But it proved that comparatively little of 
this had to be done, for there is more 
rock in Culebra than used to be thought. 

As a crowning blow came the yellow 
fever. It struck at headquarters, the 
Administration Building in Panama. 
Well known men in offices of the Gov- 
ernor, auditor and architect were among 
the first victims, and the employees along 


idly by the actual figures of the Sanitary 


Cases. Deaths. 
9 2 
33 8 
19 
13 
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184 57 
The last case of yellow fever in the 
city of Panama was November 11th, and 
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The Dock of the Panama Railroad and Steamship Line, at Colon. 


the line, crowded in ill-made houses and 
exposed to all weathers and insects, felt 
that there was no help for them, if offi- 
cials in mosquito-proof rooms in the city 
and drinking bottled waters were taken. 
As it turned out the fatalities from yel- 
low fever were fewer than those from 
malarial fever, consumption and pneu- 
monia, but it caused much greater dread 
than these more familiar and slower dis- 
eases. The story of the rise and suppres- 
sion of the epidemic is shown most viv- 


the last case in Colon December 11th. 
Probably the disease will not appear 
there again until it is introduced by some 
infected person landing at Colon or 
Panama. 

The combined effect of all these diffi- 
culties, discomforts and dangers was the 
spring panic. Some perfectly well men 
came to the hospitals in great fright and 
demanded admittance because they knew 
they had yellow fever. Fortunately. the 
imagination is not powerful: enough to 
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create a single one of the minute organ- 
isms which are the cause of the disease, 
and, so with the best of intentions, they 
were not able to develop a case of yellow 
fever. 

Men crowded the returning ships, paid 
high premiums for return tickets, or took 
deck passage to Jamaica and worked 
their way home. Fear is contagious. 
Three or four men from the same room 
or table would be seized with the desire 
to go home, and would leave on the first 
train for Colon. Some assumed an atti- 
tude of indifference and bravado, and 
disregarded all sanitary rules. “Well, 
who’s dead this morning?’ became a 
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and went quietly about their work, two 
men’s work, or more. The orders they 
got were mostly signed by “acting” off- 
cials. There were numerous changes of 
plans, shiftings of departments. Good 
men were suddenly dropped. Incompe- 
tent men promoted without cause. The 
new men being sent down from Wash- 
ington were less promising than before. 
But sometimes they did not land. They 
would hear when they reached Colon 
how things were, or be scared by smok- 
ing room stories on the voyage down, 
and they would stay on the ship, paying 
their own passage back and forfeiting 
their wages. There was a feeling of dis- 
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Quarters for Employees at Cristobal, near Colon. 


common salutation, and the toast of the 
officers in India at the time of the plague 
was heard: “Here’s to the dead already, 
and here’s to the next to die.” 

But there were some who “stuck it 
out.” Neither cowards nor braggarts, 
they swallowed quinine until they were 
deaf to the hum of the loaded mosquito 


couragement in the air. There were 
those who argued that the canal would 
never be finished; that the Washington 
people were keeping up a show of doing 
something for the graft they got out of 
it, and the men in charge at the Isthmus 
were railroad men sent down on purpose 
to impede the work. 
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Gradually in the course of the fall a 
better feeling prevailed. Conditions had 
improved somewhat. There were more 
buildings. The food was better. The 
yellow fever was checked. Some of the 
incompetents and grumblers had left and 
the men were getting used to the condi- 
tions. There was a nucleus of veterans 


the men or the manager in language that 
is very forcible and not at all polite. He 
takes a seat in a common car and permits, 
even encourages, the man who chances to 
sit by his side to explain to him how the 
Canal business should be managed and 
how all the officials, including the Chief 
Engineer, are making fools of them- 








The New Buildings of the Headquarters of the Engineering Department at Culebra. 


on the Isthmus. By a veteran is meant 
one who had lived there for at least six 
months. They had earned the right to 
stuff the green man with big stories and 
to chaff him ‘When he objected to sleep- 
ing four in a room where they had slept 
twelve. 

But to a great extent the inspiriting of 
the men was due to the personal influence 
of Chief Engineer John F. Stevens. He 
is not an office engineer, but a “mixer.”’ 
You never can tell, the men say, when he 
will bob out from under some flat car. 
He drops in for an unexpected meal at 
some mess where the men are grumbling. 
and afterward expresses his opinion of 


What gained for Mr. Stevens the 
confidence of the men more than anything 
else was that he voiced their protest 
against the pernicious Markel contractand , 


selves. 


helped to secure its annulment. By this 
contract a practical monopoly of feeding 
the employees of the Commission during 
the ten or fifteen years of the construc- 
tion of the Canal was given to one man 
at a rate far above what it should cost 
them for board. It was awarded to Ja- 
cob E. Markel,a Union Pacific hotel man, 
by Mr. Shonts without due advertising 
and in spite of apparently well founded 
complaints of unfairness to competitors. 
It meant an increase in the living ex- 
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penses of about 50 per cent. to all the em- 
ployees, and their protest was emphatic 
and effectual. There would have been a 
general strike, and with good reason. 
The Government got out of it very cheap- 
ly by paying Mr. Markel an allowance of 
$10,000, for expenses and services, to 
cancel the contract. Chief Engineer Ste- 
vens cabled from the Isthmus that the 
contractor would make a profit of about 
$1,000,000 a year out of the men. 

The first plan of the Government to 
have the men buy their food for them- 
selves from he Panaman merchants was 
a failure, because the local markets and 
supplies are altogether inadequate. The 
second plan, of turning the job over to a 
railroad hotel man, having come to a 
disastrous conclusion, there remained a 
third course, that is, for the Government 
to take upon itself the boarding of the 
men. This was adopted and has proved 
a great success. 

It would be too much to say that the 
men are satisfied with their food. That 
cannot be expected of any men. The 


boarders at the Waldorf-Astoria find a 
great deal of fault -vith their food. But, 


in our opinion, the fare is surprisingly 
good, under the circumstances. The 
meals served to the men for 30 cents are 
better than some in the Colon or Panama 
hotels for 50 or 75 cents. At the I. C. C. 
hotel at Culebra, for example, we found 
the following as a day’s fare: 

Breakfast—Coffee, oatmeal with condensed 
cream, ham and eggs, fried potatoes, griddle 
cakes and syrup. 

Lunch—Vegetable soup, beans, raw onions 
and green cucumbers, steak, potatoes, tea, 
prunes, cooky, orange. 

Dinner—Oyster soup, sardines, beef with 
mushrooms, macaroni, potatoes, meat stew, or- 
ange sherbet, iced tea. 


This was well cooked and neatly 
served. If we “had struck it on a chicken 
day,” we were told, we would have fared 
better. The Culebra hotel was, however, 
said to be the best on the line and better 
just then than a few weeks before. But 
the others that we ate at were not mark- 
edly inferior. They fluctuate from week 
to week, according to manager and 
cook. 

Since the men pay for their meals in 
coupons they can take one or two meals 
a day elsewhere if they like. Or they 
can club together and have a mess of 
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their own. This is often done, as the 
experienced men find it pleasanter and 
cheaper. At Paraiso we found that about 
eleven of the employees had become dis- 
satisfied with the fare of the hotel of the 
Commission and had started such a mess. 
It had been running a month and they 
had paid for their outfit without exceed- 
ing the 30 cents a meal limit. Their ex- 
penses were as follows: 

Commissary 
Nc, S'.4.c 0 oS wave nasil oNeeee 


MS ary cate ae, te ae 


, ; $238.75 

The quarters and chairs were provided 
free by the Commission. 

The chief deficiency of the food is the 
meat, which is everywhere tough, for it 
has to be all eaten or destroyed within 
twenty-four hours after the animal is 
killed. A refrigerator line from New 
York to Panama has been long promised 
by the Commission, but is not yet in 
sight. Canned butter and condensed 
milk for a continued diet are not very 
satisfactory. A few market gardens and 
dairies along the Zone would make a 
great improvement in the cost and quality 
of the board. 

“Armies march on their stomachs” is 
the old military proverb, and, since a 
canal force is also to be classed as a 
gasteropod, the satisfactory solution of 
the food question removes one of the 
greatest obstacles. The Government is 
now more than coming out even at the 
30 cents a meal rate, and with improved 
facilities better food can be given in the 
future. The employee can now get board 
and room at $25 to $30 a month, which, 
under the Markel contract, he would have 
had to pay $36. 

All that is said in this article applies 
only to the “gold men,” by which is 
meant, not Republicans, but the white 
men who are paid in gold, while the black 
laborers are paid in silver at half its 
value. It is a very confusing phrase- 
ology, especially to a Southern man. 

The Government Commissary not only 
supplies food to the homes and messes 
of employees, but sells clothing, furni- 
ture and “all the necessities of life,” a 
term which, fortunately, is still liberally 
construed in spite of the protest of the 
merchants of Panama. Prices are not 
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much above those of New York for the 
same goods, in fact sometimes less. A 
check system has been introduced by 
which an employee can draw forty per 
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bars, of Panama and Colon at a discount 
of two to five per cent., and are redeem- 
ed thru the banks and the Panama Rail- 
road Company. 











View from Ancon Hospital, near the City of Panama, Showing the Reservoir of the New Water Works, and 
a Hotel Now Being Built by the Commission. The new hotels are all placed like this on the tops of hills = 
n 


free from underbrush, to prevent mosquitoes. 


In the distance is the Bay of Panama and Paitillo Point. 


the foreground is one of the royal palms planted by the French. 


cent. of his salary in advance by means 
of books of coupons, which are taken at 
the commissary in payment for food and 
other supplies, and which pass current 
over the counters, or more often the 


The proper housing of the employees 
is not in as satisfactory a state as the 


food question. Theoretically, each man 
is entitled to floor space at the rate of 
one square foot for each dollar of his 
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monthly salary. His wife is supposed to 
occupy the same amount of room, and 
the children get five per cent. of a square 
foot for each dollar of their father’s sal- 
ary for each year of their own age. It 
is a pretty little mathematical plan, but 


in applying it there are numerous, prag~:, 


tical difficulties. The buildings are not 
elastic, and so cannot be instantly ad- 
justed to changes in salary or the size of 
family. Besides, there are not enough 
buildings to supply the demand, especial- 
ly for married quarters... Consequently 
some of the men are. uncomfortably 
crowded and others take their fifteen 
per cent. allowance for quarters and live 
in town. 

Each man has to furnish his own 
room, and most of them do not do it, 
partly because the supply of furniture is 
insufficient and partly because they think 
they are only going to stay a few months 
and “it won’t pay to fix up.” The rooms 
in the hotels are, therefore, bare and unat- 
tractive. Since the partitions are board, 
with an open air space at the ceiling and 
the doors are always open in these pha- 
lansteries everybody can hear what his 
neighbors in the three adjacent rooms 
are saving. 

In fact, no privacy is possible on the 
Isthmus in the civilized, Temperate Zone 
sense of the term. Your friends know as 
much as you do about your income and 
how you spend it; and they know more 
“than you do about what your income is 
going to be next month. The Canal Zone 


is one long whispering gallery. Every: 


man knows every other man’s business 
besides, in most cases, his own. Men, 
deprived of womankind, have to take 
upon themselves many feminine fune- 
tions, and among them that’ traditional 
one of gossip. It is greatly to be desired 
that the number of women on the Zone 
be increased. It would save the time of 
the men in various ways, and also keep 
them from thinking too much about 
themselves, their health and their com- 
fort. To worry about one’s self is likely 
to bring on enervation leading to chronic 


selfishness, of which there are many sad 
cases to be seen on the Isthmus. Worry- 
ing about one’s wife and children is bad 
enough, but does not have so injurious an 
effect upon a man’s disposition and effi- 
ciency. 

The three things lacking to make life 
enjoyable on the Isthmus are all femi- 
nine—women, cows and hens. 

The employees are bringing their 
wives down faster than quarters can be 
provided for them. Normal family life 
is becoming established and society is de- 
veloping peculiar forms that will provide 
good material for some novelist of the 
future. We mention this for the benefit 
of our short story writers, who are 
searching for an unworked field of fic- 
tion. In some phases it resembles official 
life in India. At the balls married women 
reign supreme, with abundance of ad- 
mirers and no débutante rivals. Mrs. 
Hauksbee, Mrs. Reiver and all the other 
colonial dames with whom Kipling has 
made us acquainted are already on the 
Canal Zone. 

After the novelty of the surroundings 
wears off, life on the Canal Zone is bar- 
ren and dull for most of the men. The 
restraints and comforts of home life are 
absent and there are few elevating influ- 
ences or rational amusements. After 
the eight hours work is over there is no- 
where to go and nothing to do. It is 
more. from ennui than from viciousness 
that many of the employees seek for 


‘>solace’in the cocktail and. the jackpot, 
‘much to ‘the detriment of their stomachs 


and ‘pockethooks.: If Mr. Carnegie+ wants 


‘another investment of the kind he is now 
‘seeking, he \could do no better than to 


found a circtilating library of good books 
on the Canal’ Zone. The men would 
read solid and technical books which in 
a place of more attractions they would 
not look at. The morality, of the men is 
surprisingly good under the circum- 
stances, but 


“Single men in barracks don’t grow into 
plaster saints.” 
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The Feminist in Science 
BY G. STANLEY HALL, Ph. D., LL. D. 


[Two weeks ago we published a striking article entitled “The Past and Future of the 


Sexes,” by Professor Lester F. Ward, of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 


The 


conclusions of this article, based on sociological, biological and ethnological data were so 
novel that we have asked President Hall, of Clark University, the author of “Adolescence”; 
Professor Wilson, of Columbia, and Dr. Wissler, of the American Museum of Natural His- 


tory, to comment on them from their respective standpoints. 


prove of much interest.—EpiTor.] 


ROFESSOR WARD, correctly 
p saying that primarily there was 
no sex, says further on that the 

male sex developed late, was detached, 
and argues that “if the fertile organism 
was the female sex after the develop- 
ment of the male sex, it was female be- 
fore there was any male sex,” and then 
draws the extraordinary conclusion that 
“thru counted ages the female sex alone 
existed and life was originally, and is, 
essentially female.” Such a statement 


from a sociologist who assumes to speak 
with some authority, in the field of biol- 
ogy, is, to say the least, extraordinary. 
Can Professor Ward name one single 


case in plant or animal life where a 
female cell organ or function has been 
developed without a corresponding male 
organism? Mottier has lately shown this 
bifurcation of function as low down as 
many of the most primitive alge. 
Blakeslee has shown it well developed 
among the mucors or molds. Can Pro- 
fessor Ward have been misled by the 
term “parthenogenesis,” the propriety of 
which biologists have both limited and 
challenged? Does he forget that Wil- 
son, Morgan, Loeb, Boveri and others 
working in this field, have been able to 
stimulate only the first few stages of 
growth, even in the low organisms they 
worked with, without fertilization; or 
does he ignore Strausberger’s distinction 
between the nutritive stimulus given by 
the sperm cell and the impartation of 
hereditary qualities which is a second 
function; or not remember that among 
even the lower plants and animals there 
is growing reason to believe that sex is 
determined very soon after, if not in 
some cases even before, fecundation? 
Sex traces and rudiments are found ever 
lower and lower down. 

After man came, he says, that “for 


We think their criticisms will 


countless generations woman was su- 
preme,” and calls this the great matri- 
archal stage which ethnologists are just 
beginning, reluctantly, to realize, sur- 
vivals of which are being discovered in 
all human races. Westermack long ago 
enumerated a long list of primitive peo- 
ple,among whom no trace of matriarchate 
had ever been found. Moreover, the 
matriarchate, where it did exist, was 
only the natural result of a fact that 
maternity is always more certain than 
paternity, and that the mother must have 
most to do with the offspring, both be- 
fore and after birth. Its traces are often 
found only in the fact that the child is 
named from the mother, and there is no- 
where, with possibly a very few excep- 
tions, any intimation that the matri- 
archate involved larger stature or more 
vigor in women of either mind or body 
than men, and yet this is implied, and 
without it there is no point in his argu- 
ment. ‘ 

Again, he states that equality is the 
goal. This is disproven by the fact that 
with civilization the dimensions of the 
woman’s body, her life and her psychic 
traits become more different from those 
of men rather than less so. Hyatt long 
ago based upon that fact, as so many 
others have done, the suggestion that men 
ought to grow more manly and women 
more womanly; that, as Grant Allen 
has expressed it, sex distinctions should 
be pushed to their uttermost. Perhaps 
even the male should be ever more vari- 
able in the sense of Brooks, and the fe- 
male body and mind ever more conserva- 
tive, as well as anabolic. 

Finally, the “cosmological perspective” 
here attempted is so speculative, and 
even if it had verisimilitude it could be 
realized in a future so far remote that 
a mind that is scientific in the practical 
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sense of Kant could find little consola- 
tion for the feminists in so far a cry. 
Fertilization theories concerning animal, 
and far more so concerning plant life, 
are just now in a very unsettled state, 
and at the top of the evolutionary scale 
stirpiculture is just beginning, so that 
for one I cannot think the attempt to 
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introduce the woman question into this 
field or in any way to argue from one 
to the other is either happy or timely. 
The sociological effects of Professor 
Ward’s implications are, I think, suffi- 
ciently refuted by the segregation move- 
ment now going on in coeducational in- 
stitutions. 

Worcester, Mass. 


The Origin of Sex 


BY. EDMUND B. WILSON, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Proressor Or ZoéLocy 1n CotumBIA UNIVERSITY, AND AuTHOR OF “THE CELL IN DeveLorpmeENt,” Etc. 


which Professor Ward’s main 

argument appears to be based is so 
widely at variance with fact that had it 
not been previously advocated by its au- 
thor in a larger work the biological read- 
er might well ask himself whether it was 
really meant to be taken seriously. The 
male sex, we are informed, “was devel- 
oped first as an organ attached to the fer- 
tile organism” (female), and it later “be- 
came detached from the fertile organism 
and existed as a minute separate fertil- 
izer,” being at first a “shapeless mass” or 
mere “sperm-sac.” We must admit that 
with such a cosmological perspective the 
male sex does indeed appear to be a very 
inferior being, for the appearance of 
which its progenitor might well have of- 
fered the apology that it was “only a lit- 
tle one.” This peculiar theory, which 
sounds like an echo of Huxley’s long 
since abandoned theory of the “individu- 
ation of organs,” is not likely to be taken 
au grand sérieux by biologists, but it 
may readily mislead more general read- 
ers. 

In point of fact we do not know posi- 
tively what was the origin of sex; but 
enough is known to demonstrate the ex- 
treme improbability of Professor Ward’s 
theory. 
should expect to find the males becom- 
ing smaller and less perfectly developed 
as we descend the scale of organization, 
and arising asexually (by budding or a 
like process), while the lowest metazoa 


TT" theory of the origin of sex on 


Were this theory correct, we - 


(multicellular organisms) should either 
be hermaphrodites or possess only rudi- 
mentary males. But all of this is, of 
course, contrary to fact. If we except 
the aberrant sponges, the lowest meta- 
zoa, such as the hydroids or polyps, are 
as a rule of separate sexes, the males and 
females being separate organisms that 
are produced in the same way and show 
the same type and degree of organiza- 
tion. Both sexes may, it is true, arise 
from buds formed upon an “asexual” 
stock; but this is generally admitted to 
be a ‘secondary complication, and one 
that affects both sexes alike. In many 
of these forms, both males and females, 
identical in general structure, are pro- 
duced from eggs, and produced in the 
same way. Pigmy or rudimentary males 
occur only in higher groups, such as the 
barnacles, rotifers and echiurids; and 
comparative study shows beyond doubt 
that they are degenerates that represent 
a very highly modified condition, not a 
primitive one. Here, too, the males, like 
the females, are produced from eggs. It 
is indeed possible, as many naturalists 
have maintained, that the separate condi- 
tion of the sexes was preceded by an 
hermaphrodite one (tho this is not cer- 
tain), but the whole force of the evidence 
lies on the side of the view that in this 
case the appearance of two sexes result- 
ed from a differentiation of the species 
into two divergent groups, in one of 
which the male characters, became latent. 
in the other the female. Whether the 
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primitive condition was hermaphroditism 
or a separation of the sexes, the evidence 
is well nigh conclusive that the two sexes 
are simply more or less divergent modi- 
fications of a common ancestral type and 
have arisen in essentially the same way. 
Professor Ward’s conception of the 
manner in which the males were led 
along the thorny pathway of ascent to the 
level of the female organization is sex- 
ual selection with a vengeance. Are we 
really expected to believe that the males, 
when no more than “shapeless masses” 
or mere “sperm-sacs” engaged in a 
“rivalry to be selected,” and that the 
females of animals at so low a stage of 
development had the wit to “select the 
best and reject the inferior” from their 
misbegotten progeny? It is difficult 
enough, in all conscience, to keep alive 
our faith in the efficacy of sexual selec- 
tion in the birds and mammals—not to 
mention the insects and worms, and 
maintaing a discreet silence on the in- 
convenient subject of sexual differences 
among plants—without subjecting it 
to such a strain as this. Even as applied 
to the higher animals the theory of sex- 
ual selection has been rejected by so 
eminent an evolutionist as Alfred Russell 
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Wallace, while the drastic criticisms of 
more recent writers have tended still 
further to cast doubt upon the theory. 

The contention that there is no in- 
herent or essential superiority in the male 
as compared with the female is undoubt- 
edly correct; but the reverse statement 
would be equally so. Zoologically con- 
sidered, each sex shows an adaptation, 
often of wonderful complexity of perfec- 
tion, to the conditions under which its 
own specific functions are performed. 
These conditions differ widely in differ- 
ent groups and even in different species 
of the same group. It is in some cases 
the male, in other cases the female, that 
shows the more highly organized condi- 
tion. In others neither sex can be said 
to be the more highly organized, both 
contributing equally, but in different 
ways, to the common life of the species. 
The relative degree of organization of 
the sexes is therefore not to be deter- 
mined by an appeal to general principles, 
or to questionable theories of the origin 
of sex, but by the study of each individ- 
ual case. What verdict may be passed 
upon this question in the case of man I 
will not here undertake to say. 


New Yorxk City. 


Professor Ward and Ethnology 


BY CLARK WISSLER, Ph. D. 


Curator oF ETHNOLOGY IN THE AMERICAN MuseuM oF Naturat History. 


- olutions in the author’s chronicle 

of creation we come to the period 

in which female beauty is supposed to 
have originated. The argument in this 
case is based on esthetics; since esthet- 
ical selection is taken as the determinant 


PP ASSING over two of the great rev- 


of the female type. The weakness in 
this argument lies in the relativity of 
man’s ideas of female beauty. The 
Venus of the Fuegian, of the Greek and 
of the current fashion plate are three 
types that probably appeal with equal 
force to their respective male associates. 
Yet, casting this aside, it must be rec- 
ognized that it is conventional adorn- 


ment that is the chief part of what we 
call sexual beauty. To untangle the 
conventional elements from the basic 
substratum of esthetics is a worthy 
problem for the future, but it is clear 
that adornment is subject to convention, 
and, hence, relative. If female beauty, 
per se, is due to a revolution in sexual 
selection, the male preference, as shown 
in the flattening of female heads, com- 
pression of calves, etc., should-have pro- 
duced by male sexual selection very 
great differences in the female figure 
among the races of the world. 

However, the important claim in Pro- 
fessor Ward’s article is that this period 
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of male selection is the one in which the 
dominion of the female gave way to 
male dominion. This touches upon a 
much debated question—the human fam- 
ily. The sociologist generally accounts 
for the origin and successive forms of 
the family on logical grounds, assuming 
promiscuity at one end and strict mo- 
nogamy at the other. Then he makes it 
his problem to trace out the logical steps 
by which the mind of man could have 
passed from one to the other. 

True, he appeals finally to the facts 
of ethnology, but on this point, and 
most others of human convention, the 
great diversity of culture forms over 
the earth can furnish examples in agree- 
ment with any well constructed theory 
of social evolution. On the other hand, 
the ethnologist pays little regard to such 
a theory because the diversity of facts 
make him keenly conscious of the ex- 
treme conventional character of the so- 
cial aspect of the various family sys- 
tems. To his mind these stand apart 
from biological evolution. It is curious 
that it has always seemed necessary to 
carry the theory of evolution up thru 
morpholégy into the psychic life of ani- 
mals and men and finally into those hu- 
man practices that are designated as con- 
ventional. While there is doubtless 
some connection between the fundamen- 
tal elements of psychic life and physio- 
logical function, the direct connection 
between the details of ideas and such 
function is not clear. It is a common 
saying that on the industrial side man 
has progressed from tools of wood and 
stone to bronze and then to iron. This 
is said to be an evolution. It is, how- 
ever, an evolution, or succession, of 
ideas and has proceeded in a manner 
which we are accustomed to speak of as 
invention. The history of man’s mate- 
rial culture is a statement of the accum- 
ulation of assumed knowledge or ideas. 
Such a history has to do with the prod- 
ucts of psychic activity as objective facts 
in their chronological relation. Now, it 
is not clear as to the justification of this 
stepping over from psychophysical activ- 
ity as such to its products and regard- 
ing them in turn as the final steps in the 
evolution that produced morphological 
tvpes and their psychophysical func- 
tions. Sociologists have always been 


fond of considering the evolution of in- 
stitutions such as the family, the clan, 
the tribe, the church, the school, etc., as 
a direct part of the process that pro- 
duced the different types of biological 
forms now scattered over and thru the 
earth. Hence, they go away back to a 
hypothetical biological beginning for the 
basis of their theoretical reconstruction 
of the history of social accumulation 
and, unlike the man in the play, bring it 
to the fore. 

As ethnological research increases our 
knowledge of the ways of men we find 
an ever increasing diversity of conven- 
tional practices respecting the family, 
the tribe and the priesthood, all of which 
point toward the most narrow kind of a 
dependence between such systems of 
ideas and the quality of psychophysical 
activity. All evolutionary theories of 
industrial or social phenomena presup- 
pose as the starting point a mind that 
is decidedly human in kind. The fam- 
ily as to its matriarchal and patriarchal 


forms has been conceived of as two suc- © 


cessive steps from promiscuity to mo- 
nogamy without giving much attention 
to the fact that the point of view in the 
matriarchal and patriarchal systems is 
the inheritance of accumulated property 
or social right rather than the relations 
of the sexes. The ideas of right by 
birth and of property are susceptible of 
modification by suggestion in the same 
manner as other ideas, and among some 
peoples there is a tendency to see no 
necessary correlation between sexual re- 
lations and the social aspect of mar- 
riage. 

A great deal is made of clan organiza- 
tion and its various features, but there 
are facts indicating that clans have 
sometimes grown up on highly developed 
systems of monogamy. At least one 
American tribe has been observed in the 
process of change from a social organ- 
ization without clans to one with clans. 
We have here again a succession of 
ideas respecting the family function. In 
the psychological phase of activity. 
which is, after all, the point of view of 
the ethnologist, what is called evolution 
is a logical sequence comparable to the 
life history of any individual mind with 
respect to ideas. This logical flow of 
ideas doubtless has laws which it inter- 
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ests the sociologist and ethnologist to 
discover, but their formulation must be 
based upon the products of a mind al- 
ready formed rather than upon other 
laws formulated for activities by which 
the mind itself was brought into being. 

Thus the objection to the theory of 
Professor Ward is a general one in that 
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it is a carrying over of the principle of 
natural selection as based upon sexual 
relations with its assumed inheritance of 
one kind or another and applying it to 
facts in the realm of conventionalities. 
Obviously, conventionalities are not sub- 
ject to the laws governing the transmis- 
sion of biological characteristics. 
New York City. 


A Significant Boy Experiment 


BY JUDGE ALBERT McCLELLAN MATHEWSON 


[Judge Mathewson of the City Court of New Haven, is the originator of “The Boys’ 
Good Government Club,” which he describes in the “following article. It is a very good 
sign when the judge of a court takes the trouble personally to instruct the boys brought 
before him in good government, and as his experiment has now been tried a_ sufficient 
length of time to prove its success, we commend it to other judges thruout the country 
and to all those interested in penology.—Ep1rTor.] 


ishment only, and often with such 

severity that the accused was 
driven into amore hardened criminal 
life. The hardships of the prison have 
now been gradually relaxed, and for a 
number of years an attempt has been 
made to encourage reform. The more 
recent advance in this line has been the 
enactment, in most of the States, of the 
Probation Law with its opportunities to 
save even a confessed criminal from jail 
and disgrace. 

Every judge who has sat upon the 
bench in the trial of criminal cases is 
impressed with the fact that each case 
has its peculiar characteristics, and must 
be studied individually. The present 
flexibility of the Connecticut Probation 
Law is certainly working for the well 
being of the State, and is saving many 
who are on the threshold of a criminal 
life from becoming a curse to themselves 
and a continual expense and menace to 
the State. 

In one respect, the New Haven Crim- 
inal Court has been quite in advance of 
many others because its City Court had 
been allowed by charter from the time 
criminal jurisdiction was conferred upon 
it, to suspend judgment in many minor 
cases, “whenever such Court may deem 
such forbearance to be advisable by rea- 


Ts early criminal laws sought pun- 


son of the age of the accused or the cir- 
cumstances under which the offense was 
committed.” 

It is hard to reform a mature man who 
has fallen into evil ways of livmg, but 
every effort should be made to protect 
the youth, and with the proper exertion 
many who are beginning a life of crime 
can be saved. 

The present judge of the City Court 
of New Haven assumed the duties of his 
office in June, 1905, and after studying 
the situation with care, decided to devote 
some of his time and energy to the en- 
couragement and the help of boys who 
were brought before him. With this 
purpose in view he originated an entire- 
ly novel scheme by organizing boys who 
were in charge of the probation officer 
into a “City Government Club.” 

The opportunity presented itself when 
seven bright, active boys were brought 
before the court last August, charged 
with theft. Two of these boys had pre- 
viously been arrested on charges of 
burglary, and under the old administra- 
tion of the law nothing could have saved 
them from commitment to the Connect- 
icut School for Boys, with the probabil- 
ity that their spirits would have been 
broken, and that they would develop into 
confirmed criminals. These boys, whose 
ages ranged from twelve to sixteen 
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years, were placed in the hands of the 
probation officer, but the judge rather 
startled the City Court officials by com- 
manding the boys to await the adjourn- 
ment of the Court in his office. After 
court the judge explained to them that 
while they were strictly in the charge of 
the probation officer, they would report 
to this officer thru the judge, who would 
meet them once a week. 

The constitution of the club, which is 
given herewith, will explain its practical 
purposes: 

GOOD GOVERNMENT CLUB OF NEW 
HAVEN. 


This Club is organized for the study of ques- 
tions connected with the government of the 
city of New Haven and for a better under- 
standing of the duties of the various city offi- 
cials, the reason for,their existence, their elec- 
tion and powers. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


Boys who are invited by either Judge of the 
City Court shall be eligible to membership and 
shall have all the rights and duties of mem- 
bers as long as they may wish to continue in 
said Clubor until expelled by the other members 
of the Club under such ordinances as shall be 
— or by order of the Judge of the City 

ourt 


THE BOYS’ 


OFFICERS. 

a elections shall be held on the first 
Wednesday evening of October and on the first 
Wednesday evening of each second month 
thereafter, at which time a Mayor, City Clerk, 
Chief of Police and such other officers as may 
be established by ordinance shall be elected by 
ballot from among the members of the Club. 
At said election a Board of Aldermen of not 
more than fifteen members shall be elected. 


POWER OF ALDERMEN. 


Said Board of Aldermen may pass ordi- 
nances for the government of the Club by vote 
of the board, signed by the Mayor, which shall 
become binding and operative if approved by 
the Judge of the City Court, but if not ap- 
proved within three days after passage, said 
ordinances shall be null and void. 


MEETINGS. 

Regular meetings of the Club shall be held 
on each Wednesday evening at 7:15 o’clock. 

The boys very soon wanted some badge 
or button to show their membership in 
the club, and a button with the seal of 
the city of New Haven in the center and 
the name of the club in the outer circle 
was adopted and is worn continually by 
all the members, including the Judge. 

The club has proved a success beyond 
the best hopes of its originator, and has 
accomplished much in stimulating the 
boys to realize the reasonableness of 
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State and City Governments and the 
necessity of the laws and ordinances 
under which they live, and to regard 
them more carefully. 

The boys who are under the Probation 
Law are compelled to attend the meet- 
ings regularly, but after their discharge 
by the court their obligations cease. It 
has, however, been very gratifying to 
find that that the boys are sufficiently 
interested in the work which has been 
undertaken to continue their member- 
ship. Of the seven boys with which the 
club was first organized and who were 
discharged by the court in October, three 
have continued in regular attendance, 
and the others had valid reasons for 
dropping their membership, but they re- 
tain their interest. 

During the evening, subjects of inter- 
est are discussed at every meeting, either 
in connection with the City Government 
or on a topic which is attracting public 
attention at the time. The work is each 
week laid out by the Judge, and frequent- 
ly the boys have expressed a desire to 
remain beyond the regular hour, in order 
to continue the instruction. Another 
indication of the interest of the boys is 
shown in the request that their friends 
be allowed to join the club, but this was 
decided to be impractical, as it would 
divert the work and purposes from their 
original channels. 

Two distinct objects are accomplished, 
the first and most important being the 
influence on the boy himself in showing 
him that some one has an interest in him, 
and is willing to help him, and in stim- 
ulating in him a pride to do better, and 
second, thru this boy reaching his friends 
and discouraging the first steps toward a 
court record. 

Thirty-three boys have become mem- 
bers of the club since the organization 
in August, and of these, only one has 
again been brought before the court. In 
the case of this boy his home life was 
very discouraging, and the Judge decided 
that the restraint and constant care of 
the School for Boys would be best for 
him. 

With this exception, the boys have 
evidently benefited by the instruction and 
association of the club, and it is proving 
an element for good in the city. 


New Haven, Cown. 





Forest 


Reserves 


BY W. B. HEYBURN 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM IDAHO. 


service of the United States is an 
outgrowth of an amendment to an 
act to repeal timber. culture laws, en- 
acted on March 3d, 1891, and provides: 
That the President of the United States may, 
from time to time, set apart and reserve, in 
any State or Territory having public land 
bearing forests, in any part of the public lands 
wholly or in part covered with timber or under- 
growth, whether of com- 
mercial value or not, as 
public reservations, and 
the President shall, by 
public proclamation, de- 
clare the establishment of 
such reservations and the 
limits thereof. 


It was not contem- 
plated at the time of 
the passage of this act 
that it would be exer- 
cised except to a very 
limited extent, and 
that only to include 
lands that were out of 
the possibility of home 
making, or profitable 
for lumbering; and it 
was not intended that 
this original enact- 
ment, nor any subse- 
quent enactment on 
this subject, should be 
made the basis of the 
Government engaging 
in the lumber business, 
either in wholesale or 
retail, or that the crea- 
tion of forest reserves 
should result in with- 
drawing any portion 
of the public domain 


: HE present condition of the forestry 


W. B. Heyburn. 


adapted to home making, grazing or 
mining from appropriation or _ settle- 
ment under existing laws. It was 
expected that the creation of forest 
reserves would be confined to the class 
of timber lands unavailable for either 
settlement or purchase under ex- 
isting laws. It was not intended to re- 
peal any rights then existing to settle 
upon unappropriated 
or public lands for any 
purpose under existing 
laws. Immediately 
upon the enactment of 
the ‘above authority to 
set aside lands for for- 
est reserves the admin- 
istrative department of 
the Government en- 
tered upon a_ most 
rigorous enforcement 
of the law, going far 
beyond its intents and 
purposes, until 1897, 
when Congress felt 
called upon to call a 
halt on the manner in 
which the law was be- 
ing administered and in 
the Act of June 4th, 
1897, Congress specifi- 
cally provided the pur- 
pose for which forest 
reserves might be es- 
tablished and adminis- 
tered in the following 
language: 
No public forest reser- 


vation shall be established, 
except to improve and pro- 
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tect the forest within the reservation, or for 
the purpose of securing favorable conditions of 
water flows, and to furnish a continuous sup- 
ply of timber for the use and necessities of cit- 
izens of the United States; but it is not the 
purpose or intent of these provisions, or of 
the Act providing for such reservations, to au- 
thorize: thé inclusion therein of lands more 
valuable for the mineral therein, or for agri- 
cultural purposes, than for forest purposes. 


The purpose of the statute as defined 
by this provision has been disregarded, 
and the forestry department, in its zeal 
to build up a powerful bureau, has en- 
tered upon a wholesale creation of forest 
reserves in disregard of the limitation and 
purpose contained in the statute. There 
has been created, and withdrawn for the 
purpose of creating forest reserves, in 
the States of Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and the Territories of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona an area greater in ex- 
tent than New England and all of the 
Middle States combined. The forest re- 
serves created, and the land withdrawn 
for the purpose of creating forest re- 
serves, in Idaho equal 28 4-10 per 
cent. of the area of the State. In sev- 
eral counties in Idaho the area with- 
drawn for forest reserves is from 75 to 
85 per cent. of the total area of the coun- 
ties. This results in withdrawing these 
lands from settlement, and consequently 
from taxation and contribution to the 
growth and of established value to the 
wealth and support of the State and 
counties. It means a limitation of the 
growth of the State and of the counties. 
Under existing conditions vast quantities 
of land admittedly susceptible of home 
making are included in these reserves. 

The Forestry Bureau is now withdraw- 
ing large tracts of land upon which 
there is no merchantable timber and 
leasing these lands for grazing purposes 
under ‘exclusive contracts, admitting 
only that portion of the public who are 
fortunate enough to be on the inside of 
such contracts. 

The Commissioner of Immigration in 
Idaho complains that the field upon 
which large immigration could be lo- 
cated upon land well adapted to home- 
making is so absorbed by these with- 
drawals for forest reserves as to seri- 
ously embarrass the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion in caring for the large number of 
citizens who are constantly inquiring for 
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home-making lands in Idaho, and that 
the tide of immigration is being diverted 
from Idaho. 

The railroads constructing lines in 
Idaho complain that the withdrawals of 
these lands from settlement and develop- 
ment seriously discourage them in the 
extension of their lines, inasmuch as 
railroads are built to accommodate exist- 
ing settlement and development, or to 
bring about these conditions, and that 
long stretches of lines thru these reserves 
which contribute neither tonnage nor 
passenger traffic represent a dead in- 
vestment in such roads. 

Men engaged in prospecting and min- 
ing complain that they are subjected to 
trivial annoyances and often to serious 
embarrassment owing to the exercise 
of power and supervision by the forest 
officers, rangers and other officers, who, 
under the regulations, claim a right to 
pass upon the sufficiency of their discov- 
ery, of their rights in connection with 
their development, and the bona fides of 
their location when they apply for pat- 
ents. The result is that prospecting and 


‘mining within that portion of Idaho cov- 


ered by reserves is discouraged and men 
are diverted to other fields where these 
annoyances do not exist. 

I might enumerate many other serious 
disadvantages and drawbacks resulting 
from the withdrawal of these vast areas 


.of land from the usual enterprise and 


development upon which new countries 
must depend for growth, but many of 
the disadvantages will be obvious from 
an inspection of the rules which have 
been made by the Forestry Bureau and 
which they treat with the sanctity of law. 
In addition to the’ disadvantages above 
suggested the Forestry Bureau has as- 
sumed to take possession of the school 
lands of Idaho, given it by absolute 
grant by Congress in admitting the 
State, of the minimum value of more 
than $10,000,000, and has embraced 
these lands within the forest reserves 
and is leasing them under its regulations 
and thus depriving the State of the in- 
come from the use of these lands, to 
which it is entitled. Even conceding that 
such leasing is warranted by law, this 
bureau is assuming and is exercising the 
right.to make contracts for the sale of 
timber, in disregard of the State’s rights 
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as owner of the State’s lands included in 
such reserve, and is generally holding it- 
self out as being prepared to make con- 
tracts to sell timber from these reserves 
in competition with individual and pri- 
vate enterprises engaged in the lumber 
business. It has become a common 
huckster in the market for the sale of 
wood and timber in any quantity from 
an armful up to an indefinite number of 
millions of feet. If this same spirit is 
carried out it would not be unreason- 
able to expect that at some future day 
this bureau would claim Government 
title to the fish in the streams in these re- 
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serves, and compete in the fish markets 
in Idaho with the local industry. 
Government within these reserves is 
by consent of the forester and not by 
virtue of the law. It follows that more 
than one-fourth of Idaho is deprived of 
the rights and benefits of self-govern- 
ment; that the natural resources of this 
portion of the State are withdrawn from 
contribution to the growth and develop- 
ment of the wealth of the State. The 
petty regulations made and the trifling 
enterprises carried on by the Forestry 
Bureau with reference to these regula- 
tions is ridiculous in the extreme. The 
pretense that such a system is necessary 
to protect the Government property in 
its lands and forests within the State is 
puerile and groundless. The men com- 
prising the I‘orestry Bureau have a theo- 
retical interest in these assets which the 
Government holds in trust for the State, 
to be used only for its development, 
growth and enrichment, but the people 
who have gone to the State and who 
would go there to make their homes, rear 
their families, build cities, churches and 


educational institutions, and develop the 
resources of the State from a material 
and political standpoint are possessed of 
as much unselfish patriotism as the peo- 
ple of any other section of the United 


States. Your sons, brothers and neigh- 
bors from every part of the United 
States who have carried their traditions, 
their love of country, and their respect 
for its laws and for the right of property 
with them to the State of Idaho and other 
Western States have the welfare of their 
adopted country and new homes at heart, 
and from motives not only of patriotism 
but of self-interest can be safely en- 
trusted with the protection, preservation 
and development of the resources within 
their State, whether personal, State or 
national. From the manner in which 
they are being treated in regard to this 
question you might imagine that they 
were not citizens of the United States— 
that they were freebooters and maraud- 
ers intent only upon the destruction of 
the country and its resources. A com- 
parison of the conduct of the people of 
Idaho and other Western States in re- 
gard to the protection, preservation, con- 
servation and use of the resources with 
which nature has endowed their section 
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of the country with the conduct of those 
who occupied the same relative position 
in New England, the Southern, Middle 
or Central States would not be to the 
discredit of the people of Idaho and other 
Western States. These people have done 
as well, and better, in the way of mak- 
ing the best of natural resources and in 
the establishment of self government, in 
the same length of time than was done 
by their ancestors on the Atlantic coast. 

I have used Idaho as a text in discuss- 
ing this question from the fact that the 
Forestry Bureau has seemed to select 
that State as a playground for its fancy 
and has made it the victim of its un- 
American policy, to the end that its set- 
tlement is being retarded, and the home 
maker is discouraged from approaching 
it, and those already settled within its 
borders are hampered and embarrassed 
in the exercise of their rights under the 
law. 

The best protectors of the forest 
against fire and other wasteful devasta- 
tion are the people living within it, with 
their home and property at stake. It is 
the neighbors banding together that will 
respond most quickly to these dangers 
and most effectively prevent them. 

Humanity has in all ages lived within 
the timber from choice—made homes 
there—reared and educated the families 
—and then produced men that have made 
history. 

The only people within the State who 
favor the forest reserve policy as admin- 
istered are those who have not considered 
the question or those with some selfish 
purpose to serve. The large timber syn- 
dicates, who have secured vast areas of 
the finest white pine and other timber 
in the world within Idaho, would like 
to see the field of future possession of 
timber lands by individuals closed. They 
are thus relieved from the competition 
of the custom mill and the local supply 
upon the market which would come from 
the sale of the excess timber on the 
homesteads and other legal claims which 
should be made within these reserves. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
the head of the Forestry Service, to- 
gether with the Chief Forester of the 
United States, recently took active part 
in what was called a Forestry Congress, 
held at Washington. The newspaper re- 
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port of this Congress stated that a man, 
who is perhaps the largest timber and 
mill owner in the United States and who 
holds more unlawful timber claims than 
any man in the United States, and whose 
holdings in Idaho alone represent a lum- 
ber supply for the next half century, was 
made a vice-president of this association 
and is associated in that way with the 
forestry service. This presents a trav- 
esty on efficient government the like of 
which should be impossible. 

These reserves in Idaho include more 
than thirty post-offices. They include 
or surround some of the oldest settle- 
ments in the State, so that the settlers 
can only reach the live portion of the 
world by passing over the reserves. 
Millions of dollars are invested in mings 
in Idaho that are cut off from the busi- 
ness world by vast stretches of forest 
reserves, the access to which can only be 
gained by passing over the reserves— 
the right is enjoyed only as one of con- 
sent and not of right. Limitations are 
placed upon the right to go over these 
reserves which render the right so unde- 
sirable as to cause its abandonment. 
You will be told by those that speak for 
the Forestry Service that they intend to 
give the people rights to such an ex- 
tent that they will have no cause for 
complaint. Mark you, they intend to 
give the people these rights! The 
\merican people have not been accus- 
tomed to receive their rights as a gift or 
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concession at the hands of their servants. 
It is the people of the country who own 
these lands, and it is the people of the 
country who are the government. These 
men holding, for the time being official 
position, are directed by the people to 
execute the will of the people as express- 
ed in the law, not to make the laws for 
them. The American people, of whom 
the people of Idaho are a part, have a 
right to the enjoyment of the natural 
conditions pertaining to their locality. 
These are inherent rights peculiar to ev- 
ery section of the United States, result- 
ing from the exercise of the individual 
choice of location, and one section of the 
country should refrain from unreason- 
able interference with the exercise of 
these rights by those of other sections. 

As an example of the forestry system in 
Idaho I append hereto a map showing 
the forest reserves already created and 
the section of the State withdrawn for 
the purpose of creating other reserves, 
which aggregate 15,343,880 acres. 

I am admonished by the length of this 
article that I must not undertake to ex- 
haust the subject herein. 

The system as administered is so 
vicious as to constitute a menace to the 
growth of our States in which the evil 
is being worked, and’ we must ask the 
people of the country at large to join 
with us in staying the hand of the 
spoiler. 


WasuinerTon, D. C. 
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Behind the Barriers 


BY IRENE P. McKEEHAN 


WE live behind our barrier walls of clay 
Lives that no man may know; 

We worship, wonder, weep and dream and play 
Alone from rose to snow. 


I will be wise, nor ever seek to peer 
Beyond you barrier gate; 

Yet—for I love you—still I linger near, 
Lifelong I stand and wait. 


And lo, there comes the murmur of a prayer 
Sung in your heart’s retreat ; 

And lo, a lily petal thru the air 
Floats fragrant to my feet. 
Everetu, Minn. 
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- Worldly Amusements”’ 


BY A METHODIST WOMAN 


{The approaching General Conferences of the Methodist denominations in the United 
States give point to the following article-—Eniror.] 
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its members to indulge in “worldly 

amusements.” And to make sure 
that some do not presume upon this 
definition, the authorities have listed the 
following in particular as being “world- 
ly”: circuses, card playing, dancing and 
going to the theater. 

I was baptized in infancy, of course, 
because my father and mother also be- 
longed to this Church. And with us that 
is the occasion when parents promise 
to make the child keep their vows until 
it is old enough to join the Church and 
assume them of its own accord. This is 
really a great hardship upon a class of 
human beings who are too young and 
too innocent to suffer the bondage of a 
Church discipline that was primarily de- 
signed to keep perverse older people,. who 
have got the habit of “falling from 
grace,” in the straight and narrow way. 
Infants, in my opinion, are about the 
only members of the human family who 
do not stand much in need of baptism. 
“They come trailing clouds of glory from 
God who is their home,” and it is super- 
fluous therefore to pour out our sad 
ceremonies upon their heavenly heads. 
If anybody must be baptized, letit be the 
parents. If, every time a child was born 
to them, the father and mother were 
earnestly exhorted and immersed, it 
might sanctify them afresh and enable 
them to set a better example for their 
young, which is far more important than 
worrying them with adult Church 
shackles. 

But my own parents were in earnest 
when they promised the minister, as I 
lay shrieking in his arms, that they would 
bring me up in the nurture and admoni- 
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tion of the Lord. Of course they would 
have done that if they could anyhow, 
but what they meant was that they would 
do it according to the discipline of their 
Church. And, for one, I have never 
doubted that they put their conscience in 
the undertaking. That was where the 
trouble began. I was too innocent to 
have a conscience for several years after 
that. No matter what mistakes I made 
in living, I continued to feel happy, un- 
oppressed, guiltless. Some may think 
that this was an evidence of innate de- 
pravity, but I do not. I believe that I 
was still trailing my clouds of glory and 
did not need the intervention of any 
church discipline in my affairs. Never- 
theless, I had it. At that time we lived 
near where the circus spread its tent 
every autumn. I was allowed to see “the 
parade” because nothing is said in our 
discipline against the temptation thus 
generated to see the whole circus. My 
admiration for the clown was excessive, 
but I cannot believe that it was immoral. 
And the largest wish of my life for a 
long time was to see him perform in the 
ring. Once, when I begged very hard, I 
was taken to see the “animals,” indeed, 
but never the clown. And as we walked 
solemnly from cage to cage I could hear 
the dearer sounds of worldly delight from 
the adjoining circus ring, where I im- 
agined the wonderful clown was riding 
head downward upon his donkey, or skip- 
ping thru fiery rings, and I longed to 
see him more than I did for any kind of 
salvation. I despised the elephant, I re- 
garded the lions listlessly, and by the time 
we reached the serpents, I had burst into 
tears. It was useless to reason with me. 
My Godfearing Sabbath school teacher 
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who had me in charge made every pos- 
sible appeal to my better nature in vain. 
| had no better nature than God gives a 
fanciful child and with all the strength 
of that I desired to see the clown. She 
assured me that it was sinful even to 
wish to bring such reproach upon my 
father and mother, who were. church 
members. I told her I didn’t care how 
sinful it was, God in heaven knew that 
[ wanted to see the clown. But I never 
saw him. And there are thousands of 
little vicarious saints all over this coun- 
try who have suffered the same persecu- 
tion because their parents belong to this 
Church. 

The prison house began to close upon 
me for good during my seventh year. 
One day another little girl whose parents 
belonged to a Church which does not for- 
bid the playing of cards undertook to 
teach me the mysteries of a game which 
she called “seven up.” I learned with 
so much worldly minded inspiration that 
presently I surpassed my teacher, and re- 
turned home to boast of the achieve- 
ment. Immediately a deep gloom set- 
Something 


tled upon the family circle. 
awful had happened, and I knew that it 
was to me, but the exact nature of my 
misfortune did not dawn upon me until 
my grandfather called me into the par- 
lor, where the sacred family Bible lay 


upon the “center table.” And there, in 
the presence of the whole family, he read 
an oath which he had written out, and 
the substance of which was that never 
again so long as I lived would I touch a 
“play card.” Then he caused me to 
place one hand on the Bible, hold the 
other above my head and swear solemn- 
ly to keep the oath. The whole cere- 
mony was so imposing, and the relaxa- 
tion was so complete as I fell sobbing 
and terrified in my mother’s arms that 
I actually felt as if I had been saved by 
the very skin of my teeth from everlast- 
ing destruction. After that for years I 
thought that people who played cards 
were monsters of wickedness. And I 
kept my oath even after I found that 
many of them average up as well as our 
Church members in morality. Still, I 
often think, since our children are all 
grown and gone, that my husband and 
I would be less lonely in the evening if 
we could have a little game of cards to- 
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gether. We could play checkers or 
chess or some Bible game, I suppose, but 
in the perversity of my heart I want to 
play real cards. All my life I have felt 
cheated of my moral right to choose in 
this matter. But we shall never play, be- 
cause my husband is not only a member 
of this Church, he is a minister in it. 
And he would as soon expect to find a 
rattlesnake as a deck of cards in my 
work basket. 

Sometimes when he has been the pas- 
tor of a fashionable church (that is, of 
a church wher%the members do as they 
please regardless of the discipline), we 
have come in intimate contact with peo- 
ple who enjoyed many worldly privi- 
leges, and they were not bad people. 
Heaven forgive me, but often I admired 
them more than I did some of the strict- 
er Church members. They were less se- 
vere in their judgments. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that they lived 
“in glass houses.” But charity is a 
grand thing, even if one has to live in a 
“glass house” to learn it. 

Occasionally these women gave card 
parties. They would have liked to ask 
me; and, it is a terrible thing to say, but 
I would have enjoyed being there. I 
would never have played for a prize, of 
course, and I am conceited enough to 
think that it would have been omitted if 
the pastor’s wife had been present. This, 
I think, would have been a step for 
righteousness, because it would have re- 
claimed just that far a thing which is 
innocent in itself, from an evil reputa- 
tion. All Christian people have much to 
say about “conquering the world for 
Christ,” but when the issue is made, too 
often we have surrendered the contested 
point, something we needed or might 
have innocently enjoyed, to the powers 
of darkness. We may be consistent 
Church members, but I do not think we 
have enough shrewdness about the busi- 
ness of being good. That is why the un- 
godly get so far ahead of us, sometimes. 
They are so ingenious, so enterprising, 
and they put more wit in their efforts. 
They take all that we surrender, and 
make it evilly attractive. Thus card 
playing has come to be used almost en- 
tirely for one form or another of gam- 
bling. And we have lost knowledge of 
the fact that-it is still an interesting 
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pastime, even where there are no 
“stakes.” The trouble is that good peo- 
ple, a certain class of Church members, 
surrendered the game to evil experi- 
ments, so that now it seems tame with- 
out them. 

A member of our Church is forbidden 
to dance. Now, many people do not and 
cannot dance, but it was intended by na- 
ture that every one ot us should, just as 
all birds are made with the instinct to 
fly. And for one, I have distinctly miss- 
ed the joy, the need of dancing. When 
we have some sensations it seems as 
cruel not to allow us to dance them out 
as it does to forbid us to sing. 

I like the innocent joy there must be in 
innocent dancing, and I have often 
wished that we might give a—well, a 
“ball”—at the parsonage, invite all the 
young people of the town and have some 
fun. I am sure they would enjoy it and 
that it would do them good to feel that 
for once they were having a good time 
beneath the smile rather than the frown 
of our Church. So often they get the 
backslidden feeling, not because they 


have done something actually wrong, but 
maybe because they have kicked their 
young heels thru a rule in the discipline. 

And we are forbidden to attend thea- 


ters. No distinction is made. It is just 
as bad to see a Shakesperean play or to 
go to the Grand Opera as it would be 
to attend the most scandalous vaudeville 
performance. I have heard ministers in 
authority among us say that theaters 
were morally injurious even when the 
thing dramatized appealed to the highest 
in us, because we enjoy the emotional 
impulse of such an appeal without acting 
upon it. Thus, they claim that some peo- 


ple who weep over the woes of a beggar - 


in the play will not give a penny to home 
missions. And doubtless this is a fact, 
but the same point can be made about 
sermons on Sunday. These are designed 
especially to awaken the conscience and 
to appeal to our nobler ideals. But after 
listening to them we usually return to 
our week-a-day shortcomings. Some of 
the hardest hearted people I ever saw 
have been injured morally in this way— 
by making no commensurate effort to 
live up to the gospel they heard from 
Sunday to Sunday. 

In short, as a Church, we have lost 
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the restraint that we might have exer- 
cised over the stage, but the Church has 
not been able to prevent its members 
from attending the theaters. Here, 
again, I think we have failed in common 
wit, in that shrewdness which is neces- 
sary when it comes to dealing with a 
creature as carnally gifted and as spiritu- 
ally elusive as the average human being 
is. Men love liberty and they hate bond- 
age. And the result is easy to foretell 
when they are obliged to associate the 
idea of bondage with the Church, and the 
idea of liberty with the wofld, the flesh 
and the devil. By a curious perversity 
of the instinct of free agency, they will 
not borrow their morals nor long endure 
to have virtue thrust upon them by a 
Church discipline. There is such a thing 
as being “free in Christ Jesus,” and it 
is founded upon no sacrilegious notion 
of license with evil forces, but it is the 
right and the power a man has in him- 
self to choose between right and wrong 
without being poked at from behind with 
arbitrary rules and regulations. It is 
better for the members of a Church to 
walk more softly before the Lord, and 
not so much in the fear or defiance of a 
discipline. 

Another result which follows from 
having such rules as a part of a Church 
government is, first, the pharisaical atti- 
tude of some who keep their vows liter- 
ally ; second, the boldness with which oth- 
ers perjure themselves of them; and, 
third, the secrecy, not to say deceit, with 
which still others evade them, in order 
to gratify innocent desires. All this is 
bad on the conscience, which is at best 
a very delicate, easily deranged compass 
of the moral nature. The long and the 
short of it is that I wish the government 
of our Church could be changed so that 
little children could go to circuses and 
see the clown without injuring the con- 
sciences or reputations of their. parents 
as Church members; so that our young 
men and maidens could dance to their 
hearts’ content; so that we old people 
could play cards, and so that we could 
all go and see a good drama now and 
then. Some, to be sure, will abuse these 
privileges, -but not so many as abuse 
them now. And it would give us all a 
chance to be “free moral agents” in our 
relations to the Church, just as we claim 
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to be in our relations to life gen- 
-erally. 

And I wish all this, not because I am 
backslidden or disgruntled with my 
Church. I am doing. the best I can, mor- 
ally and spiritually. And I accept the 
fundamental doctrines of this Church 
cheerfully, but the point is that I do not 
like to join the ranks of those who open- 
ly defy the discipline, and I do not wish 
to feel sneaky, as I do now, and as I 
doubt not many another “consistent” 
member feels—for not long since I took 
my life in my hands and went to a the- 
atre. J am an old woman with grown 
children, and I had never looked inside 
one before, but I was as far from home 
as the East is from the West, and so my 
example did not injure any one, neither 
did what I saw injure me. Now, when 
[ consider that if I confessed to my hus- 


band, and declared that I was not sorry, 
but actually wished to go again, as the 
pastor of this church it would be his 
duty to expel me; when I consider this 
I ‘say it is time something was being 
done! Of course it would have sim- 
plified matters if I had stayed away from 
the theater, but I did not, and others do 
not, nor will not. 

The question is, Will the controlling 
body, which is to meet soon, take any 
notice of our predicament? Most of us 
are willing that they should go on bap- 
tizing the babies, tho for one, I maintain 
that it would be more intelligible and 
more effective to baptize the parents. 
But with the exception of a very small 
number, we all want the discipline re- 
vised so that it will not be so easy, nor so 
tempting as it is now to “fall from 
grace.” 


The Ice-bound Boats 


BY MURIEL E. CHASE 


WE are the ice-bound boats that go 
To islands leagues away, 

When spring shall melt our icy bands 
And teach the waves to play. 

But ah—the winter is o’er long 
And harbor ice is gray. 


The spring is near—we hear her voice 
Low calling to the gulls, 

Whose wings flash silver in the sun 
Above our dusky hulls, 

Or like twin lightnings shoot away 
Whene’er the tempest lulls. 


Like lilies quivering on a pond 
Our moorings we will strain, 

When spring shall loose our icy bands 
And free the grumbling main, 

Which rumbles with the wild sea bull’s 
Hoarse roars of angry pain. 


The burly crew shall man our decks 
And sing and tell wild tales, 

And they shall bring strange cargoes in 
And furl our storm stained sails; 

Then haul the creaking cordage up, 
And give us to the gales. 


Alert as is the hunted fawn, 
Our prows will point to sea; 

And swifter than her fleetest flight 
Our wind-spurred sourse will be; 

Yet graceful as a wind-blown rose 
And strong and sure and free. 


And we shall hear the mermaids chant 
Weird legends of the deep; 

And languorous murmurs of sea lyres 
Shall lull our crew to sleep, 

Till raucous curse and whispered prayer 
No more a vigil keep. 


Tho winds may whirl the surge on high 
And tempests lash the foam, 

Our beaks shall proudly cut the tide, 
Tho hid the starry dome. 

But if our course shall lead below 
The haven will be home. 


What if our broken hulls should float 
To be the wild wind’s play, 

And we with sea washed deck should drift 
Into some harbor gray! 

Or what if our weird wrecks should toss 
Upon the sea alway! 


Far better had we plunged below, 
To bear our cargoes down, 

Bequeathed our broken ribs and spars 
To build a mermaid town, 

And in the annals of the deep 
Acquired some small renown. 


Whate’er our fate, we will not stay 
When spring shall melt our bands; 

The rolling ocean is our God, 
We bow to His commands. 

His voice is calling thru the wind, 
“Come, sail to far-off lands.” 


Lewiston, Mz. 





Susan B. Anthony 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


(Mrs. Harper is the author of the “Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony,” and, with 
her, of the fourth volume of the “History of Woman Suffrage.”—Enrror.]} 


OMEN in all parts of the world 
\W will hear with deepest sorrow 
of the death of Susan B. 

Anthony, which occurred last week, 
Monday. On the roll of America’s great 
women her name must always stand at 
the head, because there never will be re- 
quired of any other woman the long and 
hard pioneer work performed by her. 
Women of the present and of future 
generations will labor to bring about re- 
forms and to advance the interests of 
humanity, but they never will meet such 
conditions as Miss Anthony and her as- 
sociates faced when’ they . began their 
struggle to emancipate woman. That 
foremost of rights—the right to speak in 
public—was forbidden by a sentiment 
stronger than law. A custom equally 


potent prohibited them from advocating 


their cause in the newspapers. Wives— 
and most women were married—had 
practically no legal existence, could not 
own property, make a contract, bring 
suit, give testimony in court or control 
their wages. Women were not recog- 
nized as industrial factors and had almost 
no employment outside the home. They 
had no form of organization. Not a high 
school was open to them, while a college 
education was hardly dreamed of. Their 
position in every respect was much in- 
ferior to that of men. Their opinions 
on any question outside of domestic af- 
fairs had no weight whatever, and, in- 
deed, the number who had any such 
opinions was infinitesimal. For the few 
brave ones who wished to change ex- 
isting conditions, to carry their case be- 
fore the public, to make their appeals to 
legislative bodies, there were only ridi- 
cule, contempt and denunciation. Most 
discouraging of all was the fact that 
these came from women, as well as men, 
and that the strongest obstacle they met 
was the very class they were striving to 
benefit. 

Miss Anthony’s father was descended 
from several generations connected with 
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the Society of Friends, and after mar- 
riage her Baptist mother became thoroly 
in accord with her husband’s religion. 
The Friends recognize perfect equality 
between men and. women and Miss 
Anthony had, therefore, the encourage- 
ment and support of her family from 
the very beginning of her work. Their 
home was a center for the leaders in the 
efforts for the abolition of slavery, and, 
as they were also earnest advocates of 
the equal rights of women, their influence 
was a strong factor in determining her 
career. 

Susan,* the second child of Daniel and 
Lucy Read Anthony, was born February 
15, 1820, at Adams, Mass., a lovely spot 
in the Berkshire Hills. She was one of 
eight children, six of whom lived to ma- 
turity. 

In 1826 the family removed to Bat- 
tenville, N. Y., and Mr. Anthony, in 
partnership with Judge John McLean, 
entered into the manufacture of cotton 
goods on a larger scale and built a hand- 
some home. The story of Susan’s work- 
ing in the cotton mills has no foundation 
except that when she was about thirteen 
years old one of the “spoolers” became 
ill, and as there was no one to take her 
place Susan clamored to do so, and the 
father consented in order to gratify her 
disposition to work. She discharged the 
light duties faithfully for two weeks, re- 
ceiving full wages, and then the “spool- 
er” returned. The money was joyfully 
used to buy her mother a present. 

Mr. Anthony was a man of high prin- 
ciples and strong convictions. He be- 
lieved thoroly in the education and eco- 
nomic independence of woman, estab- 
lished a private school for the education 
of his children and those of a few other 
families, and after Susan was fifteen in- 
stalled her as teacher in the summers, 
when only young children attended. In 








*She was named ‘fox. an aunt, Susan Anthony 
Brownell, and when older added the initial “‘B,”’ but 
never adopted or liked the full name. 
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the winter and summer of 1837 she 
taught away from home, and in the au- 
tumn she entered a Friends’ boarding 
school at Hamilton, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia. The serious business panic of 


the next year, which almost ruined the 
cotton manufactures of the country, 
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ly in the insurance business in Roches- 
ter, where the family removed in 1863. 
Susan went to Canajoharie, N. Y., in 
1846, to take charge of the “female de- ~ 
partment” of the Academy, a position 
which she filled very acceptably for three 
years. During this period she became 














Miss Anthony’s Last Picture at the Age of 86. 


Ellis, Philadelphia, Photographer. 


closed the mills of Mr. Anthony. Susan 
returned home the following spring, and 
soon after she was eighteen took up 
teaching as a profession. 

In November, 1845, the family went 
to Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Anthony hav- 
ing purchased a farm three miles from 
the city. He retained this until his 
death in 1862, but soon engaged active- 


deeply interested in the cause of tem- 
perance. Women had just begun to 
form little societies called Daughters’ 
Unions,” scarcely recognized annexes to 
the men’s organizations and strongly op- 
posed by women in general as “unlady- 
like and improper.” No woman, to Miss 
Anthony’s knowledge, ever had spoken 
in public on this question, and on March 
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I, 1849, she made this daring innovation, 
reading an address at a supper given by 
the Daughters’ Union of Canajoharie, 
of which she was secretary. This was 
the first platform utterance of the woman 
who was destined during the next half 
century to be known from ocean to 
ocean for her powers of oratory. 

Miss Anthony returned home in the 
summer of 1849 thoroly tired of the nar- 
row life of the schoolroom and longing 
for a wider field of labor. She soon be- 
came a leader in the temperance move- 
ment in Rochester and organized socie- 
ties in neighboring towns. In May, 1851, 
she met Elizabeth Cady Stanton, of 
whom she had often heard, the attrac- 
tion was mutual, and that strong friend- 
ship was begun which ended only with 
the death of Mrs. Stanton fifty-one years 
afterward. In the summer she went to 
Seneca Falls to meet, in Mrs. Stanton’s 
home, for the first time, Lucy Stone and 
Horace Greeley. There was a gathering 
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of those interested in founding the Peo- 
ple’s College of New York, and the 
women were determined it should be 
opened to girls as well as boys. It was 
eventually merged into Cornell Uni- 
versity, which is co-educational. 

The meeting with Mrs. Stanton and 
Lucy Stone finished a conversion to 
woman suffrage which was already near- 
ly complete, and henceforth it was the 
leading article in her creed. The fre- 
quent visits to her home of Garrison, 
Phillips, Pillsbury, Channing, Stephen 
and Abby Kelly Foster, Frederick Doug- 
lass, and many Quaker families who were 
strong in anti-slavery sentiments, soon 
made her an ardent adherent of that 
cause, and by the time she was thirty- 
two she was a full fledged reformer, 
ready and anxious to give a life of serv- 
ice. 
In the winter of 1852 Miss Anthony 
was sent as delegate from the Daughters’ 
Union, of Rochester, to a mass meeting 
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Miss Anthony. 
Age 50. 


of the Sons of Temperance in Albany, 
Her credentials were accepted, but when 
she rose to speak to a motion she was in- 
formed by the presiding officer that “the 
sisters were not invited there to speak, but 
to listen and learn.” She left the room 
at once, and three or four of the women 
delegates accompanied her, but the rest 
called them “bold and meddlesome” and 
remained, quite content to “listen -and 
learn.” Miss Anthony then took the un- 
precedented step of forming a State 
Woman’s Temperance Association, the 
first State organization of women for any 
purpose. Mrs. Stanton and a number of 
other able women assisted her, as did 
several men, including Horace Greeley 
and her father, and the first convention 
at Rochester, in April, was a decided 
success. 

Miss Anthony and her assistants can- 
vassed thirty counties and secured 28,000 
signatures to a petition for a “Maine 


Law,” which they carried to the Legis- : 


lature the next winter. The rules were 
suspended and they were invited to the 
Speaker’s platform—the first time in his- 
tory that a body of women appeared be- 
fore a Legislature. Later, Miss Anthony 
arranged a lecture tour of the State for 
herself, Amelia Bloomer and Antoinette 
Brown (Blackwell), and they were re- 
spectfully listened to by the audiences, 
but viciously assailed by the newspapers. 

On June 1, 1853, Miss Anthony again 


marshaled her forces in State Temper- 
ance convention in Rochester, and many 
eminent speakers, men and women, were 
present. The address of the president, 
Mrs. Stanton, asserting the right of a 
wife to be divorced from a habitual 
drunkard, had the effect of a tornado, 
and, finally, a number of men came in, 
secured control of the convention, and 
defeated hér for re-election. Miss An- 
thony then resigned the secretaryship, 
altho begged to retain it, and the two 
women severed all connection with the 
association, which soon went to pieces. 
Altho a total abstainer and an advocate 
always of the strictest temperance ‘meas- 
ures, Miss Anthony was never again con- 
nected with an organization for this pur- 
pose, believing that the first necessity 
was to secure the ballot. 

In* 1852 Miss Anthony attended her 
first Woman’s Rights convention, held 
in Syracuse, and she came away fully 
convinced that the right of suffrage was 
the foundation of all others, and that 
until women possessed this they could 
deal only with effects and were entirely 
without influence over causes. In Au- 
gust, 1853, in accordance with a care- 
fully thought out plan, she attended the 
New York State Teachers’ Convention, 
which she has described so many times 
to audiences in this and other countries. 
Altho two-thirds of the teachers present 
always were women, no woman’s voice 
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ever had been heard in these annual 
meetings, and when Miss Anthony rose 
to speak to the question under discussion 
the men debated for half an hour 
whether she should have this privilege. 
She spoke only a moment and to the 
point, but when she left the hall most of 
the women teachers drew away from her 
and declared they were ashamed of their 
sex! For ten years she followed up these 
meetings, demanding the right of women 
to speak, to hold office, to receive equal 
pay for equal work, and only ceased her 
attendance when there was an’ army of 
women to continue the work. 

In the autumn of 1853 Miss Anthony 
first began arranging for Suffrage Con- 
ventions, and in the early winter of 1854, 
with a few assistants, she secured 6,000 
names to a petition that married women 
should control their wages and have 
equal guardianship of their children; 
and 4,000 to one that they should have 
the suffrage. They found women them- 
selves just as much opposed the first as 
the second petition. Both were rejected 
by the Legislature.* In the winter and 
spring of 1855 she canvassed fifty-four 
counties in New York in the interest of 


the rights of women, especially the suf- 


frage. She traveled alone, making most 
of the journey in a sleigh and suffering 
the almost indescribable hardships of 
those pioneer days. 

From this time until the breaking out 
of the Civil War Miss Anthony was al- 
most continuously engaged in speaking 
and working for the general advance- 
ment of women, making always the ac- 
quirement of the franchise the main 
point, holding that thru this they could 
obtain all else. Occasionally, for a sea- 
son she would assist the Anti-Slavery 
Association in their tremendous efforts 
to arouse public sentiment, with which 


she was in fullest sympathy. As this was. 


true of all who were advocating the 
suffrage for women, they had to share 
not only the intense opprobrium con- 
nected with this question, but also the 
bitter hatred felt by many toward those 
who demanded the abolition of slavery. 
In the winter of 1860 she arranged a 
series of meetings for that group of 
speakers known as “Garrisonians,” but 





*In 1860 they secured the equal guardianship law, 
but in 1862 the Legislature repealed it. 
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in nearly every city and town, from Buf- 
falo to Albany, they were broken up by 
a mob. Several times when even the 
men fled from the platform Miss An- 
thony remained alone and undaunted, 
facing the half insane audience. Finally, 
in 1861, the war broke forth and she 
was most reluctantly obliged to put aside 
all work for woman suffrage, which had 
- become the dominating idea of her 
life. 

After President Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation in 1863, it 
soon became evident that in order to 
make it effective the National Constitu- 
tion would have to be amended, and it 
was necessary to secure a public demand 
for this action. Miss Anthony, whose 
ability for organization was already 
widely recognized, was appealed to by 
many prominent men to aid in this work. 
She went to New York, took up her 
abode in the home of Mrs. Stanton, and 
the two women issued a call for a meet- 
ing on May 14th, when an immense auv- 
dience assembled in the Church of the 
Puritans. 

The Women’s National Loyal League 
was formed, with Mrs. Stanton as pres- 
ident and Miss Anthony as secretary. 
Headquarters were opened in Cooper 
Institute, and patriotic women donated 
their services for more than a year in 
gathering petitions. Miss Anthony 
superintended the work and assumed the 
entire financial responsibility, the ex- 
penses amounting to over $5,000. She 
arranged lecture courses, begged from 
friends, and in many ways exercised her 
remarkable powers of money getting. 
By August, 1864, they had secured 400.- 
ooo names,, which Senator Sumner pre- 
sented to Congress. He and Senator 
Henry Wilson repeatedly said that these 
petitions were the bulwark of the de- 
mand for the Thirteenth Amendment. 

To the overwhelming indignation of 
the women who had rendered this splen- 
did service Congress proposed a year 
later to submit another amendment to 
enfranchise the negro men and to put 
into it the word “male,” in order to make 
sure that no women should be enabled 
to vote under its provisions. Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Stanton sounded the 
alarm, they called public meetings which 
protested and petitioned, but all to no 
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avail, for the Fourteenth Amendment 
was adopted in 1868. 

In November, 1872, acting under le- 
gal advice, Miss Anthony decided to 
make a test case by attempting to vote 
under this amendment at Rochester, N. 
Y. Her vote was accepted and after- 
ward she was arrested, tried and fined 
$too, which she never paid. Her case 
constituted one of the greatest judicial 
outrages in history, for it was tried by 


suffrage. At the beginning of 1868 she 
established in New York a weekly paper 
called The Revolution, with Mrs. Stan- 
ton, and afterward Parker Pillsbury, as 
editors, she herself acting as business 
manager and lecturing much of the time 
to secure the necessary funds. It was 
an able and fearless publication, but the 
expenses of producing it were large, it 
did not receive the necessary support, 
and finally in 1870 she was obliged to 








an Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, who refused to let the 
jury be polled, but ordered a verdict of 
“guilty.” Miss Anthony appealed to 
Congress to remit the fine because she 
had been deprived of her constitutional 
right of trial by jury, and received the 
answer that Congress had no authority 
to act. 

From 1865 to the close of the century 
Miss Anthony gave practically every 
day of her life to the cause of woman 





abandon the enterprise, which almost 
broke her heart. She was left with a 
heavy debt, every dollar of which she 
paid, altho it required six years’ hard 
work in the lecture field. 

In May, 1869, Miss Anthony, with 
Mrs. Stanton and others, founded the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, 
in New York City, in which she always 
held official position. From 1892, when 
Mrs. Stanton retired from the presi- 
dency, she filled that office until 1900, 
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when, at the age of eighty, she also re- 
signed and became honorary president. 
In some respects the greatest achieve- 
ment of Miss Anthony’s life was the 
production of the “History of Woman 
Suffrage,” including woman’s progress 
along all lines. From the beginning 
of the movement she had carefully 
saved every scrap, written or printed, 
which seemed valuable, and in 1876 she 
set to work to put these into book form. 
The actual writing was done by Mrs. 
Stanton and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
with assistants in all parts of the coun- 
try; but the gathering of the material, 
the verifying of statements, all the de- 
tails of publication and the raising of 
money were wholly the work of Miss 
Anthony. 
In 1883, while Miss Anthony and Mrs 
Stanton were in Europe, they took the 
initial steps toward forming an interna- 
tional suffrage association. Their effort 
ultimately culminated in the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1888, the largest gath- 
ering of women on record up to that 
time. This became a permanent organ- 
ization and now has branches known as 


National Councils, in over twenty coun- 
tries, and represents many million wom- 


en. Its meeting in Chicago in 1893 was 
the greatest and most important (except 
one) of the many Congresses held dur- 
ing the Columbian Exposition. At ev- 
ery session Miss Anthony was the central 
figure. When she appeared the vast au- 
diences rose, cheering and waving hats 
and handkerchiefs. She was followed 
from room to room by admiring throngs 
and during the entire week received a 
continuous ovation. When the Council 
met in London in 1899, with women 
present from ali parts of the world, Miss 
Anthony was still the leader, the one 
around whom the chief interest centered. 
By those of all nations she was hailed as 
the great emancipator of woman. She 
was entertained by the nobility and the 
wealthy and cultured men and women of 
that city. 

No one, not Miss Anthony herself, 
supposed she would be able to attend the 


_recognized, honored and loved. 
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quinquennial meeting of the Council in 
Berlin in 1904. As the time drew near, 
however, her longing-to go was so in- 
tense that no one wished to oppose her. 
Altho she was eighty-four years old she 
stood the voyage as well as any of the 
party, attended the business meetings as 
delegate, and spoke a number of times 
in a fine voice easily heard by an audi- 
ence of several thousand. 

Miss Anthony held the gavel at more 
conventions than any other woman, and 
as a presiding officer she was not equaled 
by any. She participated in more State 
campaigns than any other woman. She 
lectured from ocean to ocean and in al- 
most every State and Territory, her plat- 
form work covering a period of fifty- 
seven years. She was the only woman, 
and, indeed, the only person, who gave 
over half a century of continuous work 
in the interest of one reform. She was 
the pioneer in securing for women every 
right and privilege they enjoy today— 
in laws, in education, in business oppor- 
tunities, in suffrage, in almost unlimited 
personal freedom. She struck the blows 
which undermined the wall of prejudice 
and custom that had surrounded women 
for ages and held them in a condition not 
far removed from actual bondage. She 
laid the foundation on which the women 


of all the future will build. Beyond all 


others she was made the target of ridi- 
cule, scorn, abuse and misrepresentation, 
because she was the most fearless, per- 
sistent and outspoken. Others would 
try to make converts by soft words, by 
concessions, by feminine attractions, but 
she, while always dignified and womanly, 
hewed to the line, told the unvarnished 
truth, never temporized, admitted no 
compromise. 

But in proportion as her early experi- 
ences were more severe, her later life had 
richer rewards than ever came to any 
other woman. Beyond all others she was 
Men 
and women alike paid tribute to herself 
and her work. She lived to see most 
that she fought for accomplished, and to 
know beyond doubt that all she demand- 
ed would eventually be secured. 


Wasurincton,: D. C. 
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The Life of Froude 


THERE is so much that is charming 
and exasperating in Mr. Paul’s new book* 
on Froude that it can be reviewed with 
equanimity only by one who regards his- 
tory as merely a branch of polite letters. 
It is a piquant defense of Froude as an 
historian and betrays a thinly veiled con- 
tempt for the scientific school which 
maintains that the function of the his- 
torian is not the formulation of ethical 
judgments, but the ascertainment and 
exposition of truth concerning men and 
events withcut betraying partisan ten- 
dencies. Tho this is undoubtedly an 
ideal difficult to realize, surely it is worth 
upholding in a world where prejudice is 
too often glorified. Even if-truth is a 
relative matter, it is no justification for 
this attempt to rehabilitate Froude, 
whose intense convictions and untamed 
passions so dominated his materials that 
his conclusions on the most crucial prob- 


lems are known to be thoroly untrust- 
worthy by everyone who has taken the 


pains to examine them carefully. This. 
however, does not dissipate the interest 
which Mr. Paul’s narrative awakens. 
Froude’s childhood, his college days 
at Oxford, and the unfoldment of his in- 
tellectual life are described in that en- 
tertaining style of which Mr. Paul is 
undoubted master. Here we have a lucid 
explanation of the development of those 
convictions and enthusiasms which the 
great work on the Reformation was 
written to proclaim and justify. The 
biographer frankly admits that Froude 
“made no claim to be impartial” and 
“held that reformers alike in England, 
France, and in Germany were fighting 
for truth, honesty, and private judgment 
against priestcraft and _ ecclesiastical 
tyranny.” Yet we are to accept Froude’s 
history as our text book—we who have 
read of Calvin at Geneva, Luther and 
the German peasants, the Anglican 
Church and non-conformists, and New 
England Puritans and their dissenters! 
In his defense of Mr. Froude, our 


* Tue Lire or Froupe. By Herbert Paul. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York City. $4.00 net. 


biographer makes a severe attack on 
Freeman as a critic, and undoubtedly 
convicts him of much bitter feeling in 
what purported to be a scientific contro- 
versy. Mr. Paul found Freeman’s per- 
sonal copy of Froude’s works in the 
library of Owen’s College, in Manches- 
ter, and evidently relished the discovery 
of the somewhat brutal comments which 
the former had written in the margins 
of the volumes. Mr. Paul prints some 
of these comments, but he does not in- 
form his readers that they were made 
with reference to some of Froude’s most 
astounding statements. No apology need 
be offered for Freemen’s rough words, 
but it must be remembered that they 
were made in the margins of his own 
private copy and never intended for the 
public eye. Moreover, they must be read 
in connection with the portions of 
Froude’s work to which they refer. 
The writer of this review discovered 
these comments about six years ago, and 
fortunately procured photographs of 
many pages containing Freeman’s pen- 
ciled notes. Three of these photographs 
are printed here, and an examination of 
them may leave the reader in a different 
frame of mind regarding Mr. Paul’s ap- 
parent treatment of the historian of the 
Norman Conquest. In the first photo- 
graph it will be noted that Froude makes 
the statement: “The punishmerits under 
the Act of Supremacy were not wholly 
frightful,” and Freeman has added in the 
margin, “Brute! What fun to embowel 
Froude for believing Cromwell’s word.” 


wet nei, people themselves in armed revolution. In Eng- 
need of a popular explosion; the 
mobs, 


ut hes, D 
Wy spirit of anger was abroed, though confined within 
the restraints of the law. The law itself gave 
effect, in harsh and sanguinary penalties, to tho 
rage which had been kindled. 
The punishments under the Act of Supremacy 
een ? Were not wholly frightful. No governments can 
permit their subjects to avow an allegiance to an 
alien and hostile power; and the executions were 
occasioned, I have observed already, by the same 
necessity, and must be regarded with the mmo 
feelings, as the deaths of brave men in battle, 
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Now, the punishments under the Act of 
Supremacy, including, of course, the act 
of treason designed to give it force, 
consisted of execution, embowelling and 
quartering of those who retained their 
allegiance to the Pope, with whom Henry 
had broken because he could not procure 
the separation from Catherine. I forbear 
mentioning other nameless and more 
shocking cruelties inflicted under this 
Act. According to Froude’s own ac- 


count, an arm of a prior executed under. 


this law was nailed up over the archway 
of his old house to frighten his followers 
into submission, tho they were admitted 
to have been men of blameless livés. I 
leave the reader to form his own opinion 
of an author who finds such punishments 
“not wholly frightful.” 

The second photograph printed here 
refers to an indictment of the Abbot of 


The fact of the concealment was patent. The letter 
communicating these di 
was written on the 28th of September. Another 
followed on the and of October, stating that, since 

the dispatch of the last, the visitors ‘had come 

to the knowledge of divers and sundry treasons Bridesce 
committed and done by the Abbot of Glastonbury, f a" 
the certainty whereof would appear in a Book of fie.” 
Depositions,’ which they forwarded with the 
aceusers’ names attached to their statements, 
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‘very haut and rank treason.’* Khare not dis. 
Sia ts cova Ths AUST of Glstonbary to the 
desire 0 
belief that he was more faithful to the Church 
than to the State, that he was guilty of regarding 
the old ways as better than the new, and they 
need not care to question that he may have acted Wnich set 
on his convictions, or at least have uttered them hetis 


in words. After the recent experience of the °* 
Pilgrimage of Grace, an ascertained disposition of 


Glastonbury on charges contained in a 
certain “Book of Depositions,” which 
Froude says he has not discovered. This 
is a fine example of the flimsy tissue on 
which Froude bases sweeping denuncia- 
tions of those who did not belong to Hen- 
ry’s party. As a matter of fact, the trial 
of the abbot in question was a ghastly 
mockery of justice, and Cromwell had 
determined on the aged ecclesiastic’s 
death before his trial, as we know from 
an extract from his own memorandum 
book. Freeman thinks on this account 
that “Froude is certainly the vilest brute 
that ever wrote a book.” The more char- 
itable will think that he was constitution- 
ally incapable of knowing the truth when 
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that im any case, he should not be the destruc. 
tion of others besides himself; ‘ for look,’ 4 
morton said, ‘how many thou dost. accuse, so 
many thow dost wilfully murder.’ 

he pee Derick, it seems, was already thinking whether 

Spe te tx he could not, perhaps, save his own life. None of 
the party as yet knew how much of their secret 
had been discovered, or the value, therefore. 
which the government would place upon a full 
confession. 

* He would do nothing,’ Derick answered, ‘ but 
that which God had appointed ; and if God would 
that he should do it, there was no remedy.’ 

When, & man has made up his mind that it is 

jod’s will that he should be a rogue, he has 
small chance of recovering himself. Throgmor- 
OR a 8 cr tn ue TO 


he saw it. Our third photograph gives 
Freeman’s view of Froude on that point. 

The latter part of Mr. Paul’s book is 
devoted to Froude’s doings in South Af- 
rica, his relations with Carlyle, his mis- 
cellaneous undertakings, and the Oxford 
professorship. The discussion of the 
Carlyle affair is intensely interesting. In 
fact, our author’s conclusion concerning 
the charge that Froude was a traitor to 
Carlyle’s memory is one of the most ef- 
fective pages in the whole book: “Con- 
scious of regarding Carlyle as the great- 
est moral and intellectual force of his age, 
he could not have been more astonished 
if he had been charged with picking a 
pocket. For criticism of his own judg- 
ment he was prepared. He well knew 
that acute differences of opinion might 
arise. The dishonesty and malignity im- 
puted to him were outside the habits of 
his life and the range of his ideas. * * * 
He had fulfilled, to the best of his ability. 
Carlyle’s own injunctions, and he had 
faithfully portrayed, as he knew him, the 
man whom of all others he most revered. 
He was bewildered, almost dazed at what 
seemed to him the perverse and unscru- 
pulous recklessness of his accusers.” 

No reader can finish Mr. Paul’s volume 
on Froude without a vivid impression of 
the life which it is written to commemo- 
rate. Had he contented himself with nar- 
ration, and omitted the discussion of his 
hero’s merits as an historian, the volume 
would have been more useful and perma- 
nent. Indeed, when we read in Mr. 
Paul’s work a declaration that Stubbs 
was as prejudiced as Froude, and Green 
made more mistakes, we are tempted to 
question thc amount of knowledge which 
our author really has of English history. 
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His spirit in approaching Froude’s works 
on Ireland is reflected in the statement 
that the “truest kindness” to an Irishman 
is “never to let him have his own way.” 
Cuarces A. BEARD. 
Cotumaia University, N. Y. 


a 
The Growth of a Temple’ 


In the autumn of 1899 Dr. Haynes 
found at Nippur a fragmentary clay tab- 
let containing diagrams and inscriptions. 
In October of that year this was handed 
over to Mr. Clarence S. Fisher, then 
architect of the Expedition, to clean and 
study. Haynes and Fisher were unable 
to read the inscriptions on the tablet, and 
so ‘failed at the time to perceive its great 
importance for the work of. excavation. 
About the beginning of March, 1900, 
Hilprecht arrived and took charge of the 
excavations. He noted the ideogram 
“City of Bel”—that is, Nippur—in the 
middle of the tablet, and conjectured, 
therefore, that it was a map of Nippur; 
but failed to appreciate the real character 
of the map and its value as a guide to the 
excavations then in progress. Later, in 
his volume entitled “Explorations in Bi- 


ble Lands,” republished as an official doc- 
ument of the University of Pennsylvania, 
under the title “The Excavations in As- 
syria and Babylonia,” he published this 
fragment as found by himself in a vase 
on the “library hill,” along with about 


nineteen other “inscribed objects, mostly 
clay tablets, which constituted a veritable 
small Babylonian museum.” He gave no 
explanation of the map, and in fact pub- 
lished it, as it now turns out, sidewise, so 
that even to one familiar with the Nippur 
mounds it conveys no information. This 
map Fisher has at length explained and 
utilized most effectively in restoring the 
topography of ancient Nippur, about 
3000 B. C. 

The map covers the northern part of 
the eastern half of the mounds of Nippur, 
which would appear to have constituted 
either the entire city of that period or a 
city within a city, somewhat as at Jeru- 
salem the temple constituted a fortified 


“Part I: Babylonian Expedition of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. “Excavations at Nippur.” 
Plans, details and photographs of the buildings. Pvith 
ee. rad wage = onus the a 
vations of 1889, 1893-1896, 1 1990. with de- 
scriptive text by Orrence Ss Fisher. Philadelphia, 
1905. $2.¢0. 





city within the city. At the southern cor- 
ner of this walled space stood the temple . 
proper, consisting of two courts, as was 
determined also by the excavations. The 
inner of these bears the legend E-kur, or 
“house of the mountain,” already known 
as a title of the temple at Nippur; the 
outer bears a different name, hith- 
erto unknown. At the western end of 
the walled space are marked two large 
storehouses, and it is worthy of note that 
at the place assigned to one of these there 
was discovered by the excavations of the 
first expedition a large building apparent- 
ly intended for purposes of storage. Just 
behind the temple proper there is indi- 
cated on the map a canal, and in fact at 
this point in the mounds there is a de- 
pression which would correspond to the 
line of the canal on the map. Just out- 
side of the walls to the northwest and 
north, where at the present time there are 
the remains of an ancient canal or river 
bed, there is indicated on the map a large 
channel, bearing the legend “River of 
Sippara,” that is, Euphrates. .In tablets 
of the sixth century B. C., discovered at 
Nippur, Euphrates is called “River of 
Sippara and Nippur.” Mr. Fisher ar- 
gues that at the date of this map and 
probably at a much later period Nippur 
lay on the main stream of the Euphrates, 
whereas at the present time the main 
stream of that river is some twenty miles 
away. and apparently still moving west- 
ward. The map gives further the po- 
sition of other canals and streams, which 
make it appear that Nippur must once 
have been almost, if not quite, surround- 
ed by water. Along the canals were 
quays, and at one point what Mr. Fisher 
supposes to have been a ship basin. A 
number of gates are also indicated in the 
walls. Altogether, this, the most ancient 
map yet discovered anywhere, proves to 
be a fairly accurate and very illuminating 
document. 

Evidently—a fact which even modern 
explorers are apt to lose sight of—Nip- 
pur, thruout the greater part of its his- 
tory, was amphibious. The region in 
which it stood was marsh land, very little 
raised above the level of the sea, and sub- 
ject to inundations during the annual 
overflow of the Euphrates. At about 
6000 or 7000 B C., Nippur must have 
been, as Fisher shows by his maps and 
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measurements, approximately the centrai 
point of the alluvial deposit of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, which extended from Ur 
and Eridu on the south to Baghdad on the 
north, and from the Persian mountains 
on the east to the Arabian plateau 
on the west. Now, wherever at Nip- 
pur excavations have been conducted to 
virgin soil, and even below that to water 
level, there have been found, in the lower 
strata, beds of black ashes, with occa- 
sional fragments of pottery and bones. 
The point at which the most extensive 
excavations were conducted to low levels 
was in front of and about the ancient 
siggurat or artificial mountain in the in- 
ner court of the temple. The abundance 
of these remains in this section of the 
mounds led Hilprecht, in the work above 
referred to, to argue that in pre-Semitic 
Babylonia the inhabitants burned their 
dead, and that the temple in Nippur was 
especially a place at and about which this 
burning of the dead took place. He 
seems to have overlooked the fact that 
excavations in other parts of the mound 
showed similar layers of ashes, with pot- 
tery and bones intermixed. Finding his 
clue in the conditions of life to be found 
in the marshy regions of Irak at the pres- 
ent day, Fisher has furnished what seems 
to be a satisfactory explanation of these 
ash layers, at the same time tracing the 
city of Nippur back to its remote begin- 
nings as a reed and mat village of the 
primitive and simple inhabitants of the 
country. Then, as now, the people lived 
by or among the marshes, on ground sub- 
ject to periodic inundations, in rude huts 
built of reeds and mats. So combustible 
are the materials of which these villages 
are composed that a conflagration—and 
conflagrations are common occurrences— 
rarely takes place without some loss of 
life, a woman or two, an ass or a few 
sheep and goats. The village becomes a 
layer of ashes, with bones and pottery 
fragments intermingled. . This is soon 
covered with sand, blown over it by the 
wind. The next inundation solidifies it 
and deposits upon it a layer of mud. An- 
other village springs up on the same site, 
or close at hand, and shortly, perhaps, 
undergoes the same fate. These were 
the conditions to which the excavations 
at and below plain level testify, and, to 
judge from the depth of those lower 
strata, these conditions must have con- 
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tinued at and about Nippur for a ve. 
long period. 

At some time and in some way one 
spot became a place of particular sanctity 
and interest because of a shrine of some 
sort which was located there, and hence, 
as often as the village by the shrine was 
burned or its site inundated, another vil- 
lage took its place. First thru the nat- 
ural deposit of débris and alluvium, and 
then, a little later, thru the enterprise 
of the natives, who tried to raise the 
shrine above the level of the inundations, 
this sacred spot became a high place. The 
terrace on which it stood increased in its 
proportions, the town about it grew, and 
mud houses took the place of reed huts. 
At what period a ziggurat or artificial 
mountain became a portion of this sanc- 
tuary, standing on the terrace, one can- 
not tell. The first building of that de- 
scription which can be certainly identified 
belongs, it would seem, to a period pre- 
ceding 3000 B. C. At about that time a 
new population seems to have entered the 
country and to have taken over much of 
the culture, the civilization and the re- 
ligion of its predecessors. It is to a period 
shortly after the Semitizing of the region 
that the.map of Nippur above referred 
to belongs. From that date onward we 
have numerous written records, which, 
for the previous period, are- extremely 
scanty or altogether wanting, and we are 
able to follow the course of the develop- 
ment of the temple and the city with con- 
siderable detail. 

In the first part of Excavations at Nip- 
pur, Mr. Fisher, the architect of the last 
expedition, has enabled the student to 
trace this remarkable development of an 
ancient temple from the rudest begin- 
mings among the barbarous marsh-dwell- 
ers onward to the time when it was the 
greatest and most famous temple and 
place of piigrimage in the Asian world. 
The title page bears the words: “Baby- 
lonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania,” but the work appears to 
have been published at the expense and 
risk of Mr. Fisher himself. ,No name of 
publisher is attached, and would be sub- 
scribers are directed to address Mr. C. S. 
Fisher, Lock-box 165, Rutledge, Dela- 
ware County, Pa. The first part contains 
sixteen pages of text, with two cuts and 
sixteen plates, and there are five parts to 
follow. 
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On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. By Stopford 
A. Brooke. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.25. 

These lectures of Mr. Brooke’s are of 

a rather conventional pattern. They con- 

sist mainly of moral and esthetic com- 

monplaces interrupted by occasional 
flashes of original insight. Not that we 
would be understood as condemning the 

d old stock reflections about ‘‘the san- 
ity” of Shakespeare’s judgment, his 

“deep-seated joyfulness,” and the like— 

there is probably a good deal of truth in 

this sort of romantic apotheosis; and 

' now that such a mode of criticism is 

passing away, it is well perhaps that its 

lesson should be left ringing in our ears. 

But after all what is most interesting in 

these papers are the glimmerings of that 

new vision which is beginning to recog- 
nize in Shakespeare, not so much the in- 
terpreter of the human problem, as the 
most forcible and vivid exhibitor of that 
problem in all its amazing confusion and 
intricacy. ‘That is the glory of Shake- 
speare,” Tennyson is reported to have 
said, “that he can give you the incon- 
gruity of things.” And to much the 
same effect Mr. Brooke’s remarks of the 


close of “Romeo and Juliet.” ‘With that 
strange apartness of his [Shakespeare’s] 
from any personal share in human trou- 
ble, which is like that of a spirit outside 
humanity—all the more strange because 
he represented that trouble so visibly and 
felt it so sharply—he does not attempt 


to solve or explain the problems. He 
contents himself with stating the course 
of events which constitute it, and with 
representing how human nature, special- 
ized in distinct characters, feels when en- 
tangled in it.” It is such faint and occa- 
sional glimmerings and apprehensions of 
a new Shakespearean criticism, pene- 
trating more or less obscurely the accum- 
ulated fogs of legend and superstition, 
which form for us the main interest of 
Mr. Brooke’s volume. 


st 


Bossism and Monopoly. By Thomas Carl 
= New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1.50. 

Confessing himself to have been, by 
early association, by education and by 
professional environment and interest, in- 
clined to ultra-conservatism, Mr. Spel- 
ling declares that an earnest study of po- 
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litical conditions has swung kim about 
to a conviction of the need of the radical 
reforms which he advocates in his book. 
It is a sorry tale of graft, fraud and op- 
pression by Big Business, co-operating 
with political bosses, which he relates. 
He has looked over the. whole ground 
and has found chicanery and robbery 
wherever this unholy alliance has been 
made. In the face of conditions, the 
seeming apathy of the people not unnatu- 
rally affects him with wonder. But he 
sees signs of a revolt and he expects 
remedial action. Municipal, State and 
Government ownership are the indicated 
remedies, he maintains, and tho there are, 
of course, obstacles in the way of the 
public’s assertion of its rights, they are 
not insurmountable. He is not afraid of 
the charge of paternalism, nor even that 
of socialism; interested persons will al- 
ways be found to fling these terms at all 
who seek to limit privilege. The prime 
duty is to divorce ourselves from political 
parties, thus overthrowing the power of 
the bosses, and to work with might and 
main for public ownership. The book 
covers a wide field of discussion and is 
full of information. Tho desultory and 
disjointed in parts, it is well worth the 
serious consideration of all citizens inter- 
ested in the welfare of their country. 


Js 


Letters and Essays. By. Alfred Ainger. 2 
vols. New York: Macmillan & Co. $5.00. 
Those who, in visiting London, have 
hovered delightedly about Lamb Court, 
who have come upon Goldsmith’s grave 
in its own quiet corner, or have dropped 
into the medieval church of the Knights 
Templar, will easily understand why the 
late Canon of the Temple should so often 
have found himself mousing about the 
haunts of his fascinating neighbor, the 
gentle Elia. The spirit of Charles Lamb, 
and Goldsmith, and Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
more than that of Blackstone and Bacon, 
has consecrated the neighborhood, which 
lies between the older London of Ben 
Jonson and Shakespeare and the new-old 
of Dickens and the theatrical moderns, 
elbowing them both at close quarters. 
Canon Ainger clearly loved the place, a 
iarge fragment of these essays and lec- 
tures dealing with literary matters and 
authors centering at the old church, ho- 
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vering about the ancient gardens, there 
where “the studious lawyers have their 
bowers.” In a walk of half a mile ra- 
dius he could tread in the steps of 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Swift, Addison, 
Izaak Walton, Milton, Burke, Garrick; 
sup with Sam Johnson and the radiant 
Boswell at the old Hummums, or with 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey on 
their forced visits to the metropolis. 
Mild intellectual feasts he takes with 
most of these great men of England—a 
safe guest, who neglects the champagne 
and talks in the genial library vein. One 
might have found in Boston, in the mid- 
dle of the last century, wiser and wittier 
Shakespearean scholars, or in New York 
Lamb-lovers and Swift-sure critics of 
deeper insight, but few who would make 
better neighbors at the feast. He puts 
aside canonicals to deal gently with 
Burns; to Coleridge and Swift is less 
kindly; enthuses over the haunts of 
Lamb in Hertfordshire; becomes mildly 
controversial as to the alleged cynicism 
of Shakespeare in his later days, but in 
general indulges but little in the purga- 
torial flashes of the critic or in any 
lighter fireworks. The two volumes are 
likely to find contented readers best 
among those who look for a discussion 
of style and obvious quality rather than 
verbal felicities and critical niceties. 


a 

i hy of Religion. By George 

Tee abel” Ladd, LL. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. $7.00. 
Professor Ladd has been a student and 
teacher of religion and psychology for 
forty years, and his writings on psychol- 
ogy and on the nature of the Bible, in 
themselves almost a small library, are 
very widely known. The present work 
presents at considerable length the facts 
of man’s religious experience, the origin 
and development of religion in various 
races, and the relation of religion to 
other departments of human life, and 
this treatment of the phenomenology of 
religion is followed by a criticism of the 
conceptions and tenets of spiritual ex- 
perience from the point of view of mod- 
ern science and philosophy. It aims to 
be a quite free and scientific treatise of 
the total religious life and religious de- 
velopment of humanity, but its chief in- 
terest is to prove philosophically that 


theism is entirely tenable and also de- 
monstrable by the instruments in the 
hands of philosophy. Professor Ladd is 
an enemy of agnosticism, the religious 
agnosticism of the Ritschlians as well as 
the irreligious agnosticism of Haeckel. 
He writes in an irenic spirit, and always 
with constructive aim, but he is some- 
times more abstruse than is needful and 
more than a trifle prolix. 


as 
Pebbles 


“Jones used to be president of an insurance 
company. 
“Has he reformed?”—Princeton Tiger. 


OH, FROTH | 
A tramp was extremely thirsty, 
And longed for some nice wet cheer ; 
He stood by a brewery window 
And got a draught of beer. 
—Columbia Jester. 


_ENGLisH as SHE Is Wrote.—M. S. vaz Diaz, 
director of the Dutch news agency, the “Cen- 
traal Correspondentiebureau voor Dagbladen,” 
writing from Raamgracht 12, Amsterdam, in- 
vites us to subscribe to his news service, and 
offers a fortnight’s trial gratis. He sends, at 
the same time, a first instalment of news, from 
which we extract the following: “Netherland 
and the Conference in Algericas.—With an eye 
upon the speedily expected dividing of the at- 
torneys in two parties, after the occasion of 
the French-German difference, outed the Dutch 
press the wish, that now is explained which 
standingpoint the Dutch attorneys will take in 
this. It is desirable that Netherland in the re- 
tired position she has to so far kept, still keeps. 
Closing up by this group of neutral politics, 
the party which was formed thru Roosevelts 
declaration that the division at the consult thru 
the United States itself restrain, to the purest 
business belongings and the securing of the 
a door on commerce dominion.”—London 

imes. 


A Kansas City woman tells a story on her 
husband to demonstrate the inferiority of the 
masculine mind. One morning as her hus- 
band was sitting down to the breakfast table 
he glanced at the dining room clock and said: 
“We must be later than usual this morning.” 

“Don’t place too much confidence in that 
clock. It stopped at five o’clock this morning, 
and I just set it going by guess,” replied the 
good wife. 

“Were you up at five o’clock?” asked the 
husband. 

“Of course, not.” 

“What time did you say the clock stopped?” 

“At five.” 

“Tf you weren’t up at five,” replied the man, 
with a puzzled look, “how in thunder do you 
know when the clock stopped?” 

“Why, dear, it stayed stopped,” was the 
reply. 

The man did not say another word that 
morning.—Kansas City Times. 
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Editorials 


Hamilton and the Insurance 
Trustees 


THERE was nothing more disgraceful, 
more injurious to public interests, or 
more criminal, in the varied list of of- 
fenses revealed by the Armstrong Insur- 
ance Committee tha, the expenditure of 
millions of the policy-holders’ money for 
the prevention or the purchase of legis- 
lation. 

Andrew Hamilton, an intimate friend 
of the late President McCall, was the 
agent thru whom expenditures for such 
purposes were made by the New York 
Life. At times he was also the agent of 
other companies. To him the New York 
Life paid about $1,350,000. An investi- 
gating committee of the trustees held 
him and the late President responsible 
for a large part of this sum, and took 
measures to have both of them sued. 
Hamilton returned from Paris, angry 
and determined to show that the trustees 
were equally responsible, legally and 
morally, with the President and himself 
for what was done and for the payments 
that were required for the foul work. 
From one end of the country to the oth- 
er has been read the report of his bitter 
attack upon them at the hearing in 
Albany. 

Was he telling the truth? If we bear 
in mind the character of Hamilton and 
the nature of the business in which he 
has been engaged, the presumption must 
be in favor of the men of prominence 
whom he assails, if their denials or ex- 
planations are not controverted by good 
evidence. For every sum of money re- 
ceived by him he returned a voucher, 
which was duly audited by a committee 
composed in part of trustees who were 
paid for the work. What were this Au- 
diting Committee’s duties? The by-laws 
say that the first of them was: 

“To examine all disbursements and pass 

upon all bills and accounts and the current ex- 
penses of the company.” 
Monthly reports in writing to the full 
board were required. It should be added 
here that it was the duty of the Finance 
Committee “to take and have a direct 
personal supervision over the funds of 
the company.” 


Two members of the Auditing Com- 
mittee were also members of the inves- 
tigating or “house-cleaning” committee, 
whose report against President McCall 
and himself so excited the indignation of 
Hamilton. One of them says he never 
heard of Hamilton until his name came 
out in the Armstrong inquiry ; that it was 
not possible for the committee to go be- 
hind the records and vouchers submitted 
by the Comptroller; and that the pay- 
ments to Hamilton were disguised by be- 
ing charged up to the accounts for legal 
expenses and real estate. The other says 
he knew Hamilton was employed by the 
company and that he enjoyed the confi- 
dence of President McCall, but did not 
know the terms of his employment and 
never heard of “a legislative bureau.” 
Other trustees assert that they had nev- 
er heard of Hamilton. We add here the 
interesting statement of Mr. John Claflin, 
who has been a member of the Finance 
Committee : 

“Prior to Mr. McCall’s testimony, I did not 
know that Hamilton was disbursing any 
amounts of money, large or small, for the 
company in connection with legislation. After 
Mr. McCall had testified, I expressed to him 
my astonishment at the facts which he had dis- 
closed, and I asked him why he had not con- 
sulted some of his trustees before making the 
payments to Hamilton. He replied that he 
considered the matter in the light of a secret 
service, and that he believed his authority as 
president justified him in making any pay- 
ments which he thought beneficial to the com- 
pany, without consultation with any of the 
trustees.” 

These are the essential parts of the ex- 
planations which are to be set un against 
the assertions of Hamilton. If the suits 
come to trial, we shall know more about 
the matter than the record now accessi- 
ble shows. 

While we do not question the truthful- 
ness of any trustee’s statement to which 
we have referred, we cannot believe that 
the nature of Hamilton’s business and the 
purposes for which such large sums were 
paid to him were unknown to all the 
trustees or to all the members of the two 
committees. And it seems to us that 
those who did not know, but were paid 
for auditing, did not make sufficiently 
searching inquiry as to the vouchers that 
were laid before them. If officers of the 
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company disguised these payments, as 
one of the trustees says they did, they 
should now be prosecuted. The law pro- 
vides punishment for such offenses. 

Hamilton cannot reasonably expect 
that his mere assertion will be accepted 
in preference to the denials of prominent 
trustees. If he has documentary or other 
convincing evidence, and will produce it, 
we shall be glad to give it all the weight 
it deserves. 

For what he did he offers no apology. 
On the contrary, he appears to be proud 
of his work. He was governed by what 
he calls “the higher law”: 

“The insurance world to-day: is the greatest 
business proposition in the United States. 
And, as great affairs always do, it commands 
a higher law. In defending its rights and 
property you cannot stop to kick every cur 
that comes along and barks; and if you can 
sweep them out in other, perhaps mysterious, 
but honest, ways, you are defending and as- 
serting the higher law which great enterprises 
have a right to command.” 

By this defense of corruption must the 
man be measured. And we presume that 
those who employed him, knowing what 
he was doing, also looked to a “higher 
law” to justify or excuse not only their 
use of him for corrupt purposes, but also 
the unlawful acts by which they sought 
to satisfy their own greed. : 

We say “unlawful,” because we believe 
that the insurance investigation has re- 
vealed violations of the criminal laws by 
prominent officers, who should be 
brought to justice. Mr. Alton B. Par- 
ker, formerly the Chief Judge of New 
York’s highest court, said last week in 
an address to the Mississippi Legislature : 


“There are to-day within the State of New 
York a few men who, involved in insurance 
frauds, have furnished evidence, fairly cor- 
roborative on the witness stand, of their own 
venality. After a long judicial experience and 
some study of this question, I say to you that 
I do not believe it would be possible, in that 
great city, to draw a grand jury which would 
not indict for at least two, and perhaps three, 
of the most serious crimes known to the law. 
Still further, it would not be possible, by any 
change of venue, for any of the men so in- 
dicted, if fairly proved guilty, to escape con- 
viction in any one of the other sixty counties 
of the great State of New York.” 


Some of the offenses to which we re- 
fer are now being considered by a grand 
jury, which has asked the court for in- 
structions as to indictments for larceny 
in hypothetical cases that set forth the 


action of the companies concerning con- 
tributions to political campaign funds. 
The court’s response will soon be made 
known. There are other cases to be con- 
sidered, involving charges of forgery. 
bribery or conspiracy. There has been 
delay, but we assume that District Attor- 
ney Jerome now intends to make a thoro 
Official inquiry as to all these offenses. 
Some men of prominence are saying to 
the public that guilty rich men are sure 
to escape punishment. Neither in New 
York nor in any other part of the coun- 
try should there be any evidence to war- 
ant. such an assertion. Punishment under 
the law should be as certain for the guilty 
millionaire as it was for the needy thief 
who came out of prison two weeks ago, 
after having been confined for years for 
stealing one cent. 
& 


The Literature of Exposure 


Firty years from now, when the his- 
torian of American literature writes of 
the opening years of the century, he will 
give one of his most interesting chapters 
to the literature of exposure, and he will 
pronounce it a true intellectual force, a 
vital element in the creative activity of 
later years. 

Like all realities in the mental life of 
a people, it came unheralded and swiftly. 
In 1900 it did not exist. Two or three 
years later, a magazine article here and 
there betrayed a slight vermillion tint, 
like maple tree buds in early spring. 
Then, all at once, the news stands, from 
Bar Harbor to Los Angeles, from Seattle 
to St. Augustine, blossomed forth in ev- 
ery hue of rhetorical red, from the ani- 
line cerise of Miss Tarbell’s tale of 
Standard Oil to the Tyrian crimson of 
Mr. Lawson’s story of Amalgamated 
Copper. It will disappear as quickly as it 
came. Already the question is heard every 
day, on the mart and in the library : 
“Haven’t we had enough?” 

It will disappear, we mean, as a reign- 
ing passion in journalistic literature. 
Journalistic exposure itself, of public and 
private wrong-doing, is not in the least 
novel, and it will not go out of style. 
But between the matter-of-fact output of 
steady-going journalism and this socio- 
logical erschetnung there is a difference. 

Literature is more than a tale of facts, 
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as architecture is more than a tale of 
bricks. Literature and architecture are 
products of the creative imagination. 
Yet they are more also than the poet’s 
vision and the builder’s drawing. They 
are substantial things, constructed of 
facts or of bricks. They are art, because 
they fashion and combine their materials 
to the magic of esthetic form, because 
they reveal the creative personality of 
him who fashions them, and because 
they have power to move him who reads 
or beholds them. 

Judged by these tests, the recent work 
of Lincoln Steffens, of Miss Tarbell, of 
Mr. Lawson, of Sinclair and of Philips, is 
literature, beyond a peradventure. It has 
taken the tale of facts from the year 
books and the official reports, from the 
statutes and the decisions, and from un- 
willing witnesses before investigating 
committees, and has wrought them into 
narratives that stir the blood. Its writ- 
ers have seen in these dead materials that 
which only imaginative insight ever sees 
—their significance, their relation to life, 
their potential striking force. 

We cannot expect, however, that the 
literature of exposure, more than other 


developments of literature in the past, 
will give to the world an indefinite num- 
ber of writers of true creative power. 
Already the masters have imitators, and 
the quality of the output must inevitably 


deteriorate. Imaginative grasp of sig- 
nificant relations will give place to sen- 
sationalism, and a fine prophetic scorn of 
iniquity in high places will degenerate 
into personal abuse. 

And even if these inherent tendencies 


of all true literary evolution had not to. 


be reckoned with, there are laws of 
human nature that must bring the litera- 
ture of exposure speedily to a period. 
The public cannot stand at attention with 
its eyes fixed on one spot indefinitely. 
It is bound to get restive, and seek di- 
version in other interests. When that 
happens the literature of exposure has 
done its work, at least for a time. To 
keep on creating it, even tho its creators 
waved the wand of the wizard, would 
be to waste enchantment. Nay, it would 
be to weary and to irritate, and to make 
the public out of sheer annoyance lose 
some of its present fervor of indignation 
against unrighteousness. 
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All right thinking men must rejoice 
that the literature of exposure came into 
existence when it did, and all sane men 
will be glad if it gives place to some- 
thing less fervid, in due time. It has 
accomplished a great purpose, and the 
American people will be sounder—more 
sincere, more fearless in right doing. 
henceforth because of it. The public con- 
science has been awakened and wrong- 
doers have been stricken with wholesome 
fear. But henceforth the work of ex- 
posing evil must be transformed into a 
steady-going constructive effort to pre- 
vent it. 

And more and more we shall see that 
the all-important preventive measure is 
that matter-of-fact, unsensational, every- 
day publicity which a democratic people 
has an absolute right to impose upon all 
political and corporate transactions that 
are authorized by the State. The deeds 
of evil that the literature of exposure has 
brought to light have been most literally 
deeds of darkness. They never could 
have come to birth had public affairs 
been kept frankly open, as they should 
be, to public scrutiny. It is, in the finest 
sense, dramatic that the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court withhold- 
ing from corporations the privilege of the 
plea of incrimination have been handed 
down at the moment when the public has 
been prepared to appreciate the full 
meaning of publicity.. If State and Fed- 
eral administrations now do their full 
duty under the authority which these de- 
cisions have conferred upon them, there 
will be no further need of the literature 
of exposure. 

& 


The Distrust of Liberty 


THERE are always men and women in 


society who are sure that they know how ° 


other people ought to behave better than 
the other people can know for them- 
selves. Satisfied that their own views of 
right and wrong are perfect and final, 
they go about the business of extracting 
motes from their neighbor’s eyes with- 
out consciousness of restricted vision or 
a sense of shame. Their activity we can 
always anticipate and meet with gentle- 
manly resistance or a sense of humor. 
The real danger to liberty lies in some 
combination of general indifference with 
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a prevalent feeling that restrictive meas- 
ures are necessary “for the common 
” 


Like every social phenomenon, the dis- 
t-ust of liberty is recurrent. The com- 
munity has “spells” of it. For years to- 
gether people are animated by a healthy 
spirit of personal independence and as- 
sertiveness. They feel that it is both bad 
form and unwise to meddle overmuch 
with one another’s ideas and habits. 
They discountenance schoolmasterish 
legislation and a paternal administration. 
Then, all at once, the moral weather 
changes. We don’t know just why 
everybody seems to be “let down” and 
a bit irritable. Things seem to be going 
wrong. At every turn we encounter a 
benevolent friend of the suffering body 
politic who knows a sure cure. The 
quack doctors hawk their wares, and, 
presently, the spiritual board of health 
gets busy. Everybody finds himself 
held up by the morality squad, and 
forced to make a public profession of 
faith as a friend of “decency” and good 
order, or as a winker at “license” and 
vice. 

Of course we have to stamp out in- 
decency—or try to; and they are doing 
a praiseworthy work who are keeping 
- certain vulgarities and frauds out of the 
mails, and out of the schools. So much 
must be allowed. Just what is unfit to 
be allowed on the stage or in print is 
sometimes a nice question, to be sure, but 
we may admit that it is an extreme case 
when philosophical anarchism or the de- 
fense even of polygamy or free love is 
prohibited. 

Of these prohibitions those which 
affect Sunday concerts and Sunday 
saloons are the most difficult to treat. 
The Government has nothing to do with 
Sunday as a religious institution; but it 
has much to do with assuring the work- 
ing man one day’s rest in seven. To be 
sure some work must be done on Sun- 
day ; some people must work that others 
may have comfort and rest; but the diffi- 
culty is to set the limit. Probably a 
Saturday saloon is as bad in itself as a 
Sunday saloon, and as much deserves 
suppression ; but if you allow the Satur- 
day saloon, why, leaving out religious 
considerations, should we object to the 
Sunday saloon? It is not easy to say. 
So the line between a Sunday evening 
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“sacred concert” and a secular concert is 
not easy to draw, and doubtless very wise 
are the policemen to whom we commit 
the task of making the distinction. 

While the laws for protecting common 
morality must be enforced, the right of. 
liberty of speech, even for political or 
social heresies, is not to be attacked. Our 
most sacred benevolent organizations— 
we mean the insurance companies—have 
suffered sadly of late from free speech, 
and the people approve. We even let 
free speech blaspheme Congress and 
State Legislatures. But somewhat seri- 
ous must be the state of mind at Al- 
bany, where free speech has wrought 
such mischief to the good and great 
this winter that its possibilities for 
evil are naturally felt more deeply than in 
some other quarters. Its full potentiality 
of iniquitousness had not been suspected, 
however, until Assemblyman De Groot, 
of Queens, introduced his bill providing 
that any person 
“who, by word of mouth, or by written or 
printed circulars, message, letters, documents, 
pamphlets, newspapers or magazine articles or 
ee of any kind, made, issued, or circu- 
ated by him or his authority, advocates or 
teaches the duty, necessity, or propriety of put- 
ting, to death by legal sanction or otherwise, 
persons afflicted with an incurable mental or 
physical disease. because of their said condi- 
tion, is guilty of a felony.” 

We don’t feel quite sure whether an 
old-fashioned flaxseed poultice and a 
camphor steam, or a new-fangled fresh 
air treatment on the roof, would give 
Mr. DeGroot the speedier relief. But in 
any case we protest against the sugges- 
tion that he should be isolated. His pe- 
culiar kind of lung trouble, tho virulent 
and possibly infectious, is probably not 
contagious. We would let him see his 
friends and talk. 


For, in general, we hold that the best 
therapeutic for the complication of moral 
maladies, malarial, congestive and grippy 
which is just now depressing us, is a 
treatment that may be described as open 
and generous. Plenty of fresh air, a 
nourishing diet, sunshine and unrestrict- 
ed intercourse with intelligent and cheery 
companions, will often work wonders in 
bodies personal and bodies politic when 
they are suffering from these disagreea- 
ble attacks. Liberty, after all, is the best 
medicine for jaded nerves that have been 
shaken by it. Similia similibus curantur. 
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The Dean of Westminster’s 
Letter 


THE Dean of Westminster’s letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is ad- 
dressed to conditions that are common 
to both Great Britain and the United 
States. It relates to the question of the 
intrusion of mythical elements in the 
Gospel histories as well as in the Old 
Testament, and especially of what is 
sometimes called the Gospel of the In- 
fancy, meaning the account of the birth 
and childhood of our Lord as it is given 
in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, but 
omitted in Mark and John. The Virgin 
birth is an article in what is called the 
Apostles’ Creed, altho composed long 
after the time of the Apostles, and it has 
beeu, therefore, spoken of as a cardinal 
doctrine in the Established Church of 
England, and no less in all other 


Churches in Europe and America. But 
of late no little discussion has arisen over 
it; and signatures have been made by 
clergymen to a circular declaring for or 
against freedom of belief as to it; and 
it has now been decided to present for 
trial Dr. Crapsey, an Episcopal clergy- 


man of the State of New York, who has 
been charged with heresy in this matter. 
It is to meet this condition, and to calm 
the rising tide of doubt and fear, that 
the Very Rev. J. A. Robinson, Dean of 
Westminster, and a special student of 
early Church history, has written this 
letter and published it with the approval 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, as the 
preface to a book on the Incarnation. 

The author begins by saying that those 
who are asking for an authoritative pro- 
nouncement by the bishops on the Vir- 
gin birth quite mistake the temper in 
which the subject should be approached, 
and are in quite too much fear. There 
is, he says, among thoughtful men much 
disquietude as to the doctrine. For this 
the scientific habit which seeks natural 
causes is responsible. Many such men, 
he says, see a moral necessity for the 
resurrection of our Lord, but not for his 
miraculous birth. There is “a genuine 
and widely felt difficulty of belief which 
deserves to be treated most sympathet- 
ically by Christian teachers.” 

Further, says Dean Robinson, they are 
confirmed in their doubt by the knowl- 
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edge that the two great teachers of the 
incarnation, St. John and St. Paul, do 
not mention the Virgin birth, as if they 
thought it of little importance, if they 
knew of it. To be sure it is in Matthew 
and Luke, but it is not in the earliest 
stratum of the Gospel narrative, as 
critics generally admit; and they begin 
to ask whether the tradition were not an 
aftergrowth. They know that German 
scholars of the highest eminence have 
generally rejected the story as unhistor- 
ical, and they are confirmed in their 
doubts. 

This, very briefly, is Dean Robinson’s 
view of the present condition of religious 
thought on the subject in the Church of 
England. How does he meet it ? 

As to the scientific temper he says lit- 
tle can be done. Men will seek, and 
should seek, natural causes wherever 
possible. But, he says, the important 
matter is the incarnation, not the way it 
came into the world. On the critical 
side we have a problem that is now being 
worked out by scholars, without passion, 
and they must be allowed, in a calm 
way, to study and discover the truth. 
No drastic method, such as has been 
suggested, should then be employed to 
require the belief of the doctrine. A 
pronouncement by bishops, or an au- 
thoritative statement of the argument of 
its belief would do more hurt than good. 

A chief error, he thinks, is in the idea 
that the Virgin birth is a “cardinal doc- 
trine.” The resurrection is a cardinal 
doctrine of the faith, but not the Virgin 
birth. To declare it such is “to use lan- 
guage which no synod of bishops, so far 
as I am aware, has ever ventured to use.” 

This quieting, possibly disquieting, let- 
ter has been thought of so much import- 
ance that it has been reprinted in the 
leading Episcopal journal of this country, 
for the consideration of the clergy who 
are disturbed by the discussion which is 
likely to arise over the trial of Dr. Crap- 
sey. It is unfortunate that the trial is 
to take place. Trials for heresy settle 
nothing. Conclusions are reached in 
quite another court, that of careful 
study and sound: reason; and heresy 
trials confuse the real conclusion we de- 
sire, which is not whether a man’s views 
agree with an old or a new formula, 
which has itself no authority, but whether 
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they are true. This question will have 
to be threshed out, and we cannot help 
it, just as all other critical questions 
must be; and there is not the slightest 
reason for Christians to be afraid. The 
discovery of truth will always help and 
never hurt the world; and the decision 
of such questions as this can never touch 
the essential, cardinal truths of religion. 


ed 
A Prophet of Peace 


A LATE cabled report said that Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift to the cause of simplified 
spelling was not received with favor in 
Great Britain, where the praise of the 
past prevails; but we notice that in his 
rectorial address to the students of the 
University of St. Andrews the “twelve 
words” are printed in the shortened 
form, even thru and thruout, altho we 
have twice observed through by over- 
sight. 

But the address is not on the subject 
of simplified spelling. It treats of one 
single subject, and touches nothing else, 
except when he cannot refrain from ap- 
proving the simplified creeds of Scotland. 
It is the evil of War and the beauty of 
Arbitration that he presents with cogent 
and earnest, if not perfervid, rhetoric to 
his young hearers. He tells them that of 
all the evils that curse humanity war is 
the chief, and is the last to persist. He 
would have the students of St. Andrews 
put first in their aim and purpose the 
great things to be achieved, and none is 
so great as the abolition of war. 

Of course that means the substitution 
of arbitration for war; and, best of all, 
a league of the nations for the settle- 
ment of all disputes, a Court of The 
Hague doubled, extended, its powers en- 
larged and its force prescribed. We are 
interested to see that he thus anticipates 
just such an effective council of the na- 
tions meeting periodically, as we have 
earnestly advocated. Referring to the 
proposal of the St. Louis Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union and the invitation of 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Carnegie says: 

“Should the proposed periodic congress be 
established, we shall have the germ of the 
Congress of Nations, which is coming to keep 
the peace of the world, dudging between na- 
tions, as the Supreme Court of the United 


States judges between States embracing an 
area larger than Europe. It will be no nov- 


elty, but merely an extension of an agency 
already proved on a smaller scale. As we 
dwell on the rapid strides toward peace which 
man is making, the thought arises that there 
may be those now present, who will live to 
see this World Council established, through 
[read thru] which is sure to come in the 
course of time the banishment of man-slaying 
arong civilized nations.” 

Now how shall such a council of na- 
tions be organized? Mr. Carnegie sug- 
gests a good way. He says that five na- 
tions co-operated in quelling the recent 
Chinese disorders and rescuing their rep- 
resentatives at Peking. These five na- 
tions could banish war. Let even three 
of them form a League of Peace, in- 
viting all other nations to join; then let 
them agree that since war anywhere in 
the civilized world affects all nations, no 
nation shall go to war, but shall refer 
all international disputes to the Hague 
Conference or other arbitral body for 
peaceful settlement ; and, to enforce this, 
let the League agree to declare non-inter- 
course with any nation refusing com- 
pliance. The nation refusing arbitration 
under these conditions would be put in 
a sorry plight; but, if it still persists, Mr. 
Carnegie suggests the use of necessary 
force to maintain peace, each member of 
the League agreeing to provide its neces- 
sary portion of the force or the money. 

This is very much what we have advo- 
cated. It comes very near to a congress 
of the nations with legislative as well as 
judicial functions. It has in it at least 
the germ of what is sure in the end to 
be developed, when Russia, relieved of 
her internal disturbances, shall be ‘able 
to call that second meeting of the nations 
at The Hague, which President Roose- 
velt has gracefully referred to her. 

The English speaking peoples are get- 
ting tired of war. Military authorities in 
both Great Britain and America are com- 
plaining of the difficulty of getting vol- 
untary recruits. The shortage of officers 
in the volunteers and militia in England 
is twenty-five per cent. In this country 
3,500 men are lacking for our navy. The 
service is unattractive. War is losing its 
illusions. Political economy condemns 
it; Christianity damns it. Men and 
angels cry out for peace on earth. Mr. 
Carnegie bids the students of St. An- 
drews form leagues of peace, and re- 
solve, under no matter what provocation, 
to insist on arbitration for all disputes. 
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In Russian Lithuania 
the local papers report 
639 of the insurrec- 
tionists executed in two months, of whom 
18 were hanged and the rest shot, besides 
251 who were flogged. That is about 
the same number as that of the Moros 
whom we Americans killed in the island 
of Jolo the other day. We do not doubt 
that in both cases the insurrectionists 
thought themselves patriots making war 
against oppressors. Now we do not pre- 
tend to represent that the two cases are 
further parallel, for they were not. We 
believe that the Russian revolutionists 
were rising against a most oppressive 
government, and that a rising was justi- 
fiable, or would have been if it had a 
good chance of success, and if there had 
been a better way by making trial of the 
national Duma. Further, the Russian 
method of subduing the rebels, not only 
in battle, but by subsequent executions 
and floggings, was brutal and indefensi- 
ble. In the case of the six hundred or 
more Moro men, women and children, 
trapped in the crater of the extinct vol- 
cano and there exterminated, our only in- 
- formation is that they were fanatics, 
madly, but patriotically, according to 
their light, and most foolishly and igno- 
rantly, acting against their own interests 
and those of their own people who had 
submitted to the American rule. They 
had become freebooters, like David in 
the time of Saul, and were robbing the 
peaceful villagers who had accepted our 
control, and so were enemies of the 
.peaceful Moros themselves. If we were 
to maintain government and prevent 
anarchy it was necessary to suppress 
them. We accept—for we have no evi- 
dence to controvert it—the statement of 
General Wood that they were such 
fanatics and robbers, who had to be con- 
quered. If they were determined to die, 
we had to give them their choice. We 
want to believe all General Wood says, 
for the honor of our flag. We do not 
believe that our soldiers are likely to be 
cruel, not even, we hope, in hot blood. 
But it is a sad thing to be told that, with 
the fighting men and women, children 
were killed because they were held up as 
shields in the fight. That does not look 
as if those Moros were so determined to 
die; but as if they hoped our soldiers 
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would spare them and their children. At 
least that is the way it would look in the 
case of other than Moslem fanatics. But, 
as we have said, we prefer to take the 
facts as they are presented for our faith; 
and we only ask one question not yet an- 
swered, and which must be answered, 
Why were not these fanatics, robbers,’ 
rebels, rounded up to be starved out, 
rather than to be all bayoneted or shot? 
That would have looked so much better 
on paper, so much hetter in history; for 
it would not have to be apologized for 
and explained, So complete a slaughter 
needs more defense than it has yet had, 
and we are glad that the Senate has 
asked for all the documents in the case. 
Already General Wood is correcting his 
reports, and tells us that some women 
and children were saved. 


Bd 


We doubt very much if the 
reader who will compare the 
map of the actual and pro- 
posed forest reserves of Idaho, as pub- 
lished with Senator Heyburn’s article in 
THE INDEPENDENT of this week, with a 
good map of the State, will accept the 
Senator’s conclusions. Idaho had in 1900 
a population of 161,772, about that of 
Indianapolis, or Kansas City, or Roches- 
ter, or St. Paul. This population sends 
two Senators to Washington, or one for 
a population of a city like Dayton or 
Hartford. This population is scattered 
over a territory of 84,000 square miles, 
ten times that of Massachusetts, as large 
as that of Kansas. The population was 
not two to a square mile. The regions 
set apart for forest reserves are in an ex- 
tremely mountainous region, which can 
never be inhabited, for the Rockies are 
higher than the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire and more inaccessible. 
If any part of the country should be 
given over to forest reserves, Idaho 
should have a large share of the benefit 
and protection. We would rather have 
the system extended, and we wish the 
condition of the United States Treasury 
had allowed Congress to appropriate the 
five millions asked for to make a great 
forest reserve in the White Mountains. 
There we are seeing the wasteful de- 
struction of the timber which makes that 
region so attractive as a health resort for 


Forest 
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the jaded people of other States. Now 
it is the paper pulp mills that are denud- 
ing those hillsides and leaving the soil, 
that is not washed away and burnt out, 
to be left for alders and blackberry 
bushes. The burden of protecting such 
a mountain resort from destruction be- 
longs to the country and not to the State. 
If Idaho does not want reserves, New 
Hampshire does, and Governor Rollins 
speaks for the interests of his State when 
he favors the measure. 


] 


Yes, the race track 
Mane Wild Be gamblers have a bill 

before the New York 
Legislature to limit gambling; that is, 
to limit to safe terms; that is, to limit so 
that they shall get all the profits, so that 
it will be whitewashed sufficiently to be 
introduced into other States and be made 
a permanent institution for the better- 


men of the world and the improvement . 


in the breed of horses! And Dr. Slicer 
believes them, is impressed by their sim- 
ple, translucent goodness, and backs 
their scheme—Dr. Slicer, who has his 
doubts of Matthew and Paul, but not of 
the rich ring that runs the races. Now 


it is safe to say that what those fresh . 


apostles of honest gambling—like “hon- 
est graft”—want, it is safe for the rest 
of us to be very suspicious of. We have 
to wait till the sheep’s fleece has well 
grown over the wolf’s hide. We think 
it would be well to skin the wolf first, so 
that the new skin could have a chance to 
get attached, with hopes that the sheep 
spirit might “strike in.” Gambling at 
races is one of the worst forms of 
vice that prevail. It is this New York 
gambling ring that has just, at the last 
moment of the Legislature’s session, got 
in-an act to introduce a racing park in 
New Hampshire, which has stirred up 
the decent people of that State. They 
introduced it as a bill to improve the 
breed of horses; but it is gambling that 
is the purpose of the races, not the im- 
provement of horses. Gambling is de- 
fined as that form of agreement in which 
@ person pays money without knowing 
what or how much he is to receive for 
it, which is precisely the condition of the 
gambling at the races. And great care 
is taken to increase the element of chance 


by imposing extra heavy weights on ex- 
tra fast horses. The object is to help in- 
ferior horses and hurt the best horses— 
and they call it improving the breed, and 
tell us they are friends of the horse! 
And just now they see a rising tide of 
opposition to their mischievous vice, and 
they: are ready to turn monk. The Jew 
Apelles and Dr. Slicer may believe them. 


& 


There was not much to be 
said new about the great 
Students’ Volunteer meet- 
ing at Nashville for missions. The old 
story and argument has been told many 
times, and must often be told again as 
new generations come on the stage. The 
same old arithmetic must be taught in 
the schools, and students must anew be 
told their duties to the world that needs 
to be regenerated. But it is not our part 
particularly to repeat the rules of arith- 
metic or the arguments for missions. 
They are an old story. But there was 
one fact connected with the Nashville 
meeting which it is our duty to mention, 
and which we do not see that other jour- 
nals call attention to. It is, that no col- 
ored people were in attendance. And 
yet Nashville has large negro colleges, 
which have graduates in the mission work 
in Africa, and which had hoped for great 
inspiration from the meeting. What wa; 
the reason? Simply this, that the com- 
mittee in charge—Northern men mostly 
—agreed to humiliate their own colored 
students by not allowing them: to sit with 
their State delegations. The custom is 
to seat the delegations by States in vari- 
ous parts of the hall. But in Nashville 
it is the custom to reserve a corner for 
negroes—a “Jim Crow” corner. The 
committee in charge of the arrangements 
agreed that the Nashville colored stu- 
dents should be put in this corner, and 
that then all colored students from other 
States should be put there as their guests. 
To this humiliation the Nashville stu- 
dents could not stbmit, and would not 
ask students from New York or Penn- 
sylvania to submit, and they had in self- 
respect to stay away. They had hoped 
that Christians, meeting for the conver- 
sion of the world, would be themselves 
Christians. They remembered that when 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
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had met in the South no such discrimi- 
nation was allowed, and they have felt 
deeply pained. It was a wrong which 
lies at the door not of the students as a 
whole, but of the weak and flabby com- 
mittee in charge, who had not the cour- 
age and sense to insist on the rights of 
those whom they represented, and who 
forgot the hot rebuke of James to those 
who say to the poor man, “Stand thou 
there or sit under my footstool.” Had 


they possessed the courage which their 
position required, there would have been 
no sort of local aeeay. 


United is a good word. The 
two Baptist bodies of the 
maritime provinces of Canada 
have adopted it in their basis of union. 
First; after much preliminary discussion, 
the Baptist and Free Baptist Churches of 
New Brunswick came together on a basis 
of union in which the doctrine of pre- 
destination was left out, and also no arti- 
cle appeared on close communion, but a 
distinct utterance was made as to be- 
lievers’ baptism by immersion, which 
shuts out both infant baptism and sprink- 
ling. The churches of both bodies, al- 
most without exception, approved. As 
to close communion, it had been shown 
in the previous consultations that in both 
bodies, and to about an equal extent, 
pedobaptists were admitted to the 
Lord’s table. This union was effected 
last autumn; and now the Free Baptists 
of Nova Scotia have adopted the basis 
of union, which assures the union of the 
two bodies in the two provinces, and the 
name adopted is “The United Baptist 
Church.” It is not strange that with this 
’ Canadian example, the Free Baptists of 
the United States should be seriously 
talking of union; and consultations have 
been held with the Disciples, the Baptists 
and the Congregationalists. We judge 
that the negotiations with the Disciples 
have developed difficulties, but none have 
as yet arisen, at least in the meetings of 
the committees, with either the Baptists 
or the Congregationalists. The Free 
Baptists differ from the Baptists as to 
predestination and close communion, and 
if the Baptists of the country are as 
ready to drop these articles as are those 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
and as are the Baptists of the Eastern 
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‘States, there should be no difficulty. 


From the Congregationalists they differ 
in rejecting infant baptism, and if the 
Congregationalist view makes it a form 
of consecration, not obligatory, then there 
should be no bar to union there, espe- 
‘cially as the local fellowships have been 
more with the Congregationalists than 
with the Baptists. But, one way or the 
other, a new United Church ought to be 
accomplished. 


The elections for member- 
ship in the Russian Duma 
go on with the expected! 
difficulty. There is the natural lack of 
faith in it in many places, where few care 
to vote, while in other places the voters 
feel free to cast their votes and elect 
their genuine representatives. The first 
Duma will have a most unsatisfactory 
membership, and will be more conserva- 
tive than are the people, because it will 
be the progressive people that think it a 
trick and stay away. But there will be 
sufficient popular representatives to as- 
sert the right of speech, and that will be 
much, and will do much, even when it 
cannot affect the votes. It is not the 
first year, or five years, of the Duma that 


The Russian 
Duma 


we must consider, but the result when it . 


gets well agoing and has conquered its 
right to exist. This kind of revolution 
cannot go backward. Do we not remem- 
ber that the American people had so lit- 
tle faith in their own national form of 
government that three States failed to 
elect representatives to the first Con- 
gress under the Constitution, and Con- 
gress had to adjourn for several weeks 
after it was called in this city for March 
4th for lack of a quorum? We must not 
then be surprised if when the Russian 
Duma meets on March roth there be an 
imperfect representation, for conditions 
are more unfavorable than they were in 
the United States. As they are refusing 
in. Russia to go to the polls, so Rhode 
Island and North Carolina long delayed 
to adopt the Constitution, and New York 
and Virginia and Massachusetts hesi- 
tated. We may expect disturbances be- 
fore May toth, for the reactionaries will 
do their best to excite uprisings simply 
to defeat the Duma and any reference 
of power to the people; but on the side 
of Witte and the Czar is the financial 
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situation. The Russian Government 
must borrow several hundred million dol- 
lars, but the financiers will not lend it 
on the Czar’s word. They insist on the 
ratification by the people. That is the 
way that Paris and Berlin put in their 
word and influence, and when money 
talks it has to be heard. 


Mr. Morgan’s restoration of the cope 
to the Italian church from which it was 
stolen has a very pretty counterpart in 
the case of a finely illuminated manu- 
script purchased three years ago by Mr. 
Yates Thompson. It was a second vol- 
ume, and had been mutilated by the cut- 
ting out of some of the miniatures. He 
discovered that the first volume belonged 
to the French Government; and then 
that ten of the twelve missing miniatures 
were in the Royal Library at Windsor. 
They ought all to come together, and ac- 
cordingly King Edward presented the 
miniatures, and Mr. Thompson presented 
the volume thus restored to France. It 
was a very pretty act, and the story is 
like a romance; and the two volumes are 
now valuable for their courteous history, 
as well as for the fact that the minia- 
tures were by no less an artist than 
Jehan Fouguet. 


It is a serious condition, threatening to 
royalty, when over a hundred meetings 
could. be held by the Social Democrats 
in Berlin last Sunday to honor the mem- 
ory of the dead of the revolution of 1848, 
which drove the Emperor out of his cap- 


ital. Since then Europe has been reor- 
ganized in its governments, and all in the 
spirit of that revolt. Germany has her 
Reichstag, even altho the system of rep- 
resentation could be improved; Austria 
and Hungary are under a fair repre- 
sentative government and working to- 
ward a better ; Italy is free and satisfied ; 
France is a republic; and Russia even 
is electing a national Duma. The next 
ten years are pregnant with further re- 
forms in the direction of popular gov- 
ernment. 
* 

In the disintegration of radium, by the 
giving off of helium, the amount of en- 
ergy set free is 1,000,000,000 great calor- 
ies for one gram of radium. Now to re- 
construct the dissipated elements would 
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require as much energy as was lost in 
their dissipation, and this explains the 
hopelessness of their synthesis, as no 
such amount of energy can be employed. 
How were these elements first con- 
structed? That is a question for the stu- 


- dents. A German physicist, W. Meigen, 


suggests that the dissipation of elements 
is an actually irreversible process, like 
the dissipation of heat. 
M 

Here is a curious illustration of the 
crookedness of human nature. A num- 
ber of leaders in the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church have bitterly opposed 
union with the Northern Presbyterian 
Church on the ground that its new creed 
retained too much Calvinism. But now 
that they are beaten and the union is to 
take place, they are trying—most of them 
living in the Southern States—to carry 
over their churches into the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, which has not any 
new creed, but which retains in full the 
old Westminster Confession, as a protest 
against which the Cumberland Church 
was founded. It is evident that they 
think more of sectional than of theolog- 


ical doctrine. 
a 


A notable achievement in astronomy is 
successful photographing of the canals 
of Mars by Prof. Percival Lowell and 
his assistant, Mr. C. O. Lampland, at the 
Lowell Observatory. The existence of 
those canals has been denied since they 
were first announced by Schiaparelli, 
who discovered them with a surprisingly 
small telescope. Professor Lowell has 
given much study to these objects, and 
has at last presented them in photo- 
graphs, thus confirming their objective 
existence. a 


Judge Parker had no right to assert, 
during his visit in the South, as he is 
reported, that President Roosevelt in- 
tends to ask a renomination at the end 
of his term. He has distinctly declared 
that he would not, and to say that he 
means to do so is, to say the least, dis- 
courteous. As to the propriety of the 
Democrats seeking a Southern candidate 
he is right,- for his electors are there; 
but it would hardly be good politics to 
choose the nominee from a safe State, un- 
less it was felt that defeat was sure. 
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Insurance 


The Yellow Dog and His Reve- 
lations 


THE event of last week in insurance 
circles was the unexpected appearance 
before the New York Legislature of An- 
drew Hamilton, who walked into the As- 
sembly Chamber on Thursday, March 15 
and denianded a hearing while the report 
of the Armstrong Committee was under 
consideration. The interruption was 
sensational, as was also the speech that 
he was permitted to make in defense of 
John A. McCall. As for himself he 
made no apology. He gloried in the 
work given him to do and in the doing 
of it. He took to himself the title of 
yellow dog, and speaking to the members 
of the Legislature, distinguished lawyers 
in attendance and insurance men of high 
and low degree, he said: 

“Yes, gentlemen, they may talk about the 
Yellow Dog, but the dog is a dog of courage 
and loyalty.” 

Hamilton repudiated individual re- 
sponsibility for his acts and expenditures 
that have met with such caustic crit- 
icism, and said that the trustees knew 
about them and approved them all. If 
the statements made by Hamilton can be 
substantiated and proved it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for some of the trus- 
tees of the New York Life Insurance 
Company to secure the justification they 
will doubtless seek. In such a case, and 
in point of fact any way the matter is re- 
garded, the argument will be strongly in 
favor of the adoption of the Armstrong 
recommendations and their enactment 
irito law. 

Seth Low, in a recently published let- 
ter, has voiced a general sentiment when 
he argues in favor first of the proposal 
to prohibit investments on the part of life 
insurance companies in the stocks of 
companies of various kinds, which has 
led in the past and might lead in the fu- 
ture to an attempt toward stock control. 
Second, to permit the policy-holders to 
organize, if they will, entirely new 
boards of trustees. Mr. Low closes his 
letter with the following paragraph, 
which seems to us to merit the strongest 
kind of endorsement : 


It is argued in some quarters that to expose 
the control of these vast funds to a vote such 


as is proposed by the bill submitted by the in- 
surance investigation committee, is a policy so 
unwise as to be almost a policy of adventure. 
But if the Legislature follows the recommenda- 
tions of the committee as to forbidding owner- 
ship of stock by life insurance companies, the 
motive heretofore existing for the control of 
such companies will have largely disappeared; 
and it may well be doubted whether the pol- 
icy-holders will not work out for theaanel ves re- 
sults of which the rest of us will be quite as 
proud as those which have been achieved by 
the managements now in power. 


All the opposition on the part of the 
insurance companies to the recommenda- 
tions of the Armstrong Committee should 
Their report should be 


be of no avail. 
adopted in toto. 


Js 


THE rapidly moving flywheel of any 
large manufacturing establishment is 
symbolic of great power. Visitors to the 
plant where it is installed view it with 
curiosity and a spell of fascination clus- 
ters forever around it. Running proper- 
ly, no matter how swiftly, a flywheel of 
this kind runs almost noiselessly. The 
potency of such a flywheel is not always 
fully appreciated by those who look 
casually upon it, and seldom is it under- 
stood how great are its destructive pos- 
sibilities. There is a constant strain on 
all flywheels that tends toward the burst- 
ing of each one asunder. The small flaw 
that it is almost impossible to avoid in 
the casting, necessarily entering into it, 
may result as a finality in the bursting of 
the flywheel, and when this is the case 
every fragment carries damage and de- 
struction with it. There is never any 
warning. One moment the wheel is ful- 
filling its office and in another great 
masses of iron are centrifugally hurled 
in every direction with irresistible force. 
Human life surrounding machinery, 
massive masonry, all suffer destruction 
or great injury. Accidents of this kind 
are of necessity reckoned with as one of 
the hazards of manufacturing. It was 
to offset such a hazard, in so far as in- 
surance can do it, that flywheel insur- 
ance was created, and a growing patron- 
age of such protection on the part of 
manufacturers indicates that the hazard 
is being recognized more and more as a 
legitimate subject of insurance. 
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Railroad Earnings ing1905 


RETURNS received by the Financial 
Chronicle, irom 170,528 miles of railway 
in this country, show an increase of 
$150,080,675 in gross earnings during 
the year 1905, and an increase of $48,- 
105,420 in net. Taking the remaining 
mileage into account, the Chronicle es- 
timates the entire increase at $180,000,- 
- 000 gross and $60,000,000 net. The es- 
timated gains for a series of years are 
shown below: 

Increase in 

over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
over 
1899 over 
1898 over 
1897 over’ 


Net, 
$60,000,000 
Less 5,000,000 
50,000,000 
2,000,000 
70,000,000 
32,000,000 
55,000,000 
30,000,000 
45,000,000 


$339,000,000 


Gross. 





1905 over 1896. . .$1,085,000,000 
8 


Harvey Fisk & Sons have completed 
plans for raising about $100,000,000 to 
finance the four tunnels under the Hud- 
son river which are being constructed by 
the Hudson Companies. 


....With a view to the use of auto- 
mobile cars for traffic on branch lines, 
the Erie Company has placed a contract 
for a Ganz car, which will have seats for 
sixty persons and be capable of main- 
taining a speed of 50 miles an hour. 

..- William A. Read &Co. have bought 
from the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault 
Ste. Marie Railroad Company $2,860,000 
of the company’s first consolidated mort- 
gage 4 per cent. gold bonds, interest 
upon which is guaranteed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

.... The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company has added 
to its trolley property by purchasi 
controlling interest in the Hoosac Valley 
Street Railway Company, which has 28 
miles of road, extending from Cheshire, 
Mass., thru North Adams to Williams- 
town. 

-At the recent annual meeting of 
the American Woolen Company, Presi- 
dent Wood said to the stockholders that 
1905 had been the best year in the com- 
pany’s history. Net sales for the year 
showed an increase of $9,000,000, and 


700 


the increase of net profits was $1,738,000. 
After paying dividends on preferred 
stock and charging $1,367,000 to depre- 
ciation, the surplus for the year was $1,- 
852,000. The total undivided profits 
amount to $10,049,000. 


....In accordance with the resolution 
introduced by Jacob H. Schiff, adopted 
at the February meeting of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, President 
Jesup has appointed Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Isidor Straus, John Claflin, Dumont 
Clarke and Charles A. Conant to be 
members of a special committee for the 
consideration of the general question of 
currency -reform. This committee’s re- 
port will be submitted to the President 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


.. The bill introduced at Albany by 
Senator Cooper, for the regulation of 
branch banking, is, in some respects, 
quite unsatisfactory to New York bank- 
ers. It provides that’ banks having 
branches shall make new applications to 
the Superintendent of Banking for per- 
mission to operate them, that the parent 
bank’s capital shall be increased by $100,- 
ooo for each branch, and that Io per cent. 
of the increase shall be kept with the 
Banking Department at Albany, instead 
of in the bank’s vaults. President Nash, 
of the Corn Exchange Bank (which has 
the largest number of branches), while 
raising no objection to the proposed in- 
crease of capital, criticises and opposes 
the other provisions. If the bill should 
become a law, the Corn Exchange Bank’s 
capital would be increased from $2,000,~ 
000 to $3,000,000. 


..Dividends announced : 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 2}4 per cent., 
pore =~ ne 
estern Un. Tel. Co., quarterly, 1% per cent., pay- 
able April 16th 
eee Fruit" Co., quarterly, 134 per cent., payable 


aoe q - 
levator Co. (Preferred), quarterly, $1.50 per 
B.., = wee April 16th. 
levator . (Common), $2.00 per share, pay- 
able A il 16th 
in Trust Co., quarterly, 3% per cent., payable 
Mak ist. 
FR ne oe Silver Co., quarterly, 1 per cent., pay- 
le 
United Copper Co. (Common), quarteaty. has per 
cent., ~- extra % per cent., payable April 30th 
a ited Copper Co. Preferred ® semi-annual, 3 per 
» payable May rsth. 
tric coreee Battery Co. (Common), 1% per 
cent., peyebie April 
Elec Storage ey Co. (Preferred), 1% per 
cent., cade April 2 
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HORSFORD'S 


HARDY PLANTS 
AND FLOWER SEEDS 


have a reputation of their own. If you want plants that will last 
from year to year, get them from a hardy climate like Vermont. 
New catalogue for 1906 offers all the most desirable kinds for the 
decoration of summer homes, without confus' the 
with the names of so many plants of doubtful ‘iness and dura- 
bility. It includes her plants, wild flowers and ferns, 
shrubs, trees, vines, bulbs, etc., for wet or dry ground, sun or 
shade, and all for outdoor culture. Ask for it. 


FRED’K H. HORSFORD, 
Charlotte, Vermont 


HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 





“R 


—_ 
23 SIXTH AVENUE. 


WARDROBE. TRUNKS 


0 


on deposits subject to withdrawal without notice 
at any time. Deposit any amount you want— 
$5.00 to $10,000. Interest is computed from the 
day the money is received until it is withdrawn. 





On money deposited for a period of two years|/ 


6% interest is paid. 


Security is absolute. First Mortgages on im- 
proved real estate, deposited as required by law, 
with one of the strongest trust companies of this 
city. There could be nothing sounder or better. 

Are your savings earning that much ? 


Write today for the booklet. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 


In Business Eleven Years 


nNotoncH 


Coffee 


You Can Drink This Coffee 
To Your Heart’s Content 


It is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new way. 
The coffee berry is cut up (not peas) by knives of al- 
most razor sharpness into small uniform particles. Thus 
it is not crushed, as by the old method of grinding, and 
the little oil cells remain unbroken. The essential oil 
(food- product) cannot evaporate and is preserved in- 
definitely. This is one reason why a pound of Barring- 
ton Hall will make 15 to 20 cups more of full-strength 
coffee than will any coffee ground the old way; why it 
excels all other coffee in flavor and why it will keep per- 
fectly until used. 

The main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee is that it 
can be used without ill effect by those who find ordinary 
coffee nag them, because the uniform particles render 
it possible to make a cup free from tannin (the only in- 
urious element in coffee) , which eminent medical author- 
ities agree comes from over steeping the tannin-bearing 
skin, dust and small particles always found in unevenl 

round coffee, but entirely removed from Barrington Hall 
y our “‘ steel-cut ’”’ process. A delicious coffee, not a 
tasteless substitute. 

Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound according to locality. If your grocer 
will not supply you, let us tell you where to get it. 

CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall is the only genuine Steel- 


Out Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We roast, steel-cut and 
pack in sealed tins by machinery at our factory. 





CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 
250 2d Street N. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington 


Hall, the Steel-Out Coffee, and booklet; in consideration I 
give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin). 





1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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ALWAYS 
OPEN 


CHALFONTE 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 














PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY 


The International Highway between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans via 
Isthmus of Panama 


PANAMA RAILROAD STEAMSHIP LINE 


Between New York, Panama and Canal Zone, connecting at the Isthmus of 
Panama with Steamers for Pacific Ports of Mexico, South and Central America 
and San Francisco 


S.S. ‘*COLON,’’ 5,700 Tons S. S. ‘‘ FINANCE,’’ 2,700 Tons 
S. S. ‘‘PANAMA,’’ 5,700 ‘‘ S. S. ‘‘ADVANCE,’’ 2,700 ‘‘ 
S. S. ‘‘ALLIANCA,’’ 3,000 Tons 


Equipped with Wireless Telegraph Outfits 


General Offices: No. 24 State St.. New York 


For rates of freight and passage, address 
Cc. C. VAN RIPER *-R. L. WALKER 
Passenger Agent Traffic Manager 
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LOW ONE Way RATES 


‘CALIFORNIA 


FROM 


Chicago $33.00 
St. Louis $30.00 


EVERY DAY 
To April 7th, 1906 


Union Pacific 


and 


Southern Pacific 


Many hours quicker to San Francisco via Omaha 
than any other route. 


Inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 





The salt breath of the sea brings health. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33rd Street 
New York City 


ry ri 
ane aria 
, eee 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 





GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN ATLANTIC CITY 


Our luxurious new brick buildi now lete, with every con- 
venience and half an acre of Curative Baths. Booklet. 
F. OUNG, General M 





New York City. 


WM. TAYLOR 4& SON, Preps. 








NEWFOUNDLAND 


Idylease Inn Nev jerszy 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Let us —, Pha our An Ideal Winter Resort 








A SPECIAL SELECT PARTY leaves June 29th 
@jFor England and the Continent 


> For Illustrated Itinerary of interest to those desiring to 
ol travel strictly first-class and under pleasant auspices, ad- 
dress 


MRS. M. A. CROSLEY 
308 East 15th Street, Indianapolis, Ind., or 
22 East 45th 


Street, New York City 
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= 
Br AILEY’S “COMFORT” WAGON is of extreme dimensions 


for comfort. @ Two stout people may comfortably sit in it side ‘by side. 
Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. @ Short tyrning 
gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or Cushion tires. Q For 
comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. Built by the makers of the famous 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 


ee A LINE TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
S.R.BAILEY@CO., Amesbury,Mass. 





BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS. 


You will like our pretty hardy plants—they live out- 
doors everywhere year after year, all the time increasing 
in beauty and value. 

With the aid of our large, helpful catalogue you can 
easily select just the hardy trees, shrubs, vines, ever- 
greens or perennials needed to artistically adorn your 

garden or grounds. Ask for a copy—no charge for it. 

A pleasant surprise is in store for you. The immensity of our collection 
of choice plants, the complete assortment of sizes and grades, and the excep- 
tionally reasonable prices will be a revelation. Even if you live in New 
Zealand we could successfully ship to you. 


Tell us what you need. We have some attractive, time-saving, 
money-saving, and result-giving propositions to make. -. . 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc., 


BOX T, GERMANTOWN - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“ To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won thse unqualified endorsement of 


more than 85,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest to obtain a 
truly high-class instrument at an ex- 
tremely moderate price, do not fail 
to write to-day for our catalogue of 
Upright styles and New Short Grand. 


Emerson Piano Company 
107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
OuarEnce W. Bowen, - - = = «=  Pablisher. 
Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
* Second-Olaes Mail Matter. 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance, one 
year $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union. $1.56 a year extra. 
: the change of an address should be received one week 
Sn wis to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 
desiring the return of their man if not accepted, 
oank con © camped ont A etn pm We cannot 
however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


The Absurd 


Man 


never changes. 


If you are ‘‘ going down” a little—lack power 
and vigor to ‘‘do things”—your food does not 
properly supply the need. 


‘Change ! 


Grape-Nuts 


Furnish the things that the system |must have 
to make bone, muscle, and the gray matter in 
brain and nerve centres. 

10 days’ trial shows one that feeling of reserve 
strength so essential to success. 


*“ There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 
Take a bottle with r dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 
Saratoga Vichy Spring Co, 


Saratoga Springs, New York 














No. 331. 7 
Canopy TopSurrey. Pricecom- © 


625. more. 





33 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness 


app and 
delivery. You are out no’ ag if not sat- 
isfied as to style, quality and price. 
We are the largest manufacturers 
ia the world 

selling to the consumer exclusively. We 
make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles 

nd for large free ca 
plete, 865.50. As goodas sellsfor ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 
ELKHART, IND. 


tee safe 


No. 10. 
Single Collar and Hame Har- 
ness. Price compi+te, $14.60. As 
good as sells from 85. to 88. more. 


og. 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY 


NOW IS ORDERING TIME 
FOR NURSERY STOCK 


Be sure and get our complete catalogue and write for special prices. before placing your 
order. Extensive assortment of carefully grown stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Lilies, Specimen Bay and Box 
Trees, etc., etc. Prompt attention to all correspondence. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Visitors always welcome at the Nursery ee 





Ussx WILLOW 











hat!ls Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 

Y best and simplest device for making 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 co ies rom 

— yk ay ae original, we will ship com- 
plete duplicator cap size, without de- 


posit, on ten (10) 8 t 
$5 net The Largest and 


count of 83 1-3 per cent., or Best E 
uipped 
THE FELIX ©. DAUS DUPLICATOR wer 


no mn Sc" oo | | OUCEPURNTSHING WAREROONS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Outlery, Ue« king Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 

THE “ PREMIER” 

Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of >| li 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, and, 
135 WEST FPORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 

















(Batablished 1870.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 





W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 


Diphtheria, Catarrh. After nesrly 70 years—using every 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy ee ee 


hich f t f t h 
ierned unguaied praise “Restful nights RANGE or 

are assured at ONCe.  resolene is a Boon to 
Pi FURNACE 


pate: +” apes could be made—for durability, reliabil- 
Cresolene Antisep- ity, economy and a giver of general 
tic Throat Tabletsfor ' satisfaction—than the 


theirritated throat, at 

your drugyist orfrom 

us. 10c. in stamps. ay a e 

The Vape-Cressione Co. 

Leoming- “ , You can, by a brief inspection, be con- 
“eotoval’ Dansée. vinced of the superiority of the Bay 

State over all other makes. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 


B I N D E R Ss to hold thirteen copies of THE PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 55 Portland Street - - - - BOSTON 


The Independent, 
180 Fulton Street, New York 
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New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


To Holders of the Company’s Fourth 
Series of bonds, payable April ist, 
1907, and of its Fifth Series of Bonds, 
Payable April ist, 1908, said Fourth 
Series being numbered from fifteen 
hundred and one (1501) to two thou- 
sand (2000) inclusive, and said Fifth 
Series being numbered trom two 
thousand and one (2001) to twenty- 
flve hundred (2500) inclusive, all 
bearing interest at the rate of six 
Per cent. per annum. 


In accordance with ‘the provisions of two certain in- 
dentures, one dated April 1st, 1892, and one. April 1st, 
1893, made by the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company with the American Loan and Trust “mone of 
Boston, the said New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company will, until noon of Saturday, March 24th, 1906, 
receive from holders of the above-described bonds tenders 
in writing for the sale and surrender of the said bonds to 
its Treasurer, at his office, 119 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Saturday, March 31st, 1906, and if more than fifty 
bonds of each series are tendered, the company will 
select fifty bonds of each series tendered and offered at 
the lowest price—if not in excess of the limit named be- 
low—and notify the persons tendering the same that it 
will redeem and pay the bonds, so selected, upon their 
presentation to the Treasurer, at his office, as aforesaid, 
on Saturday, March jist, 1906. 

If fifty or a smaller number of bonds of any one se- 
ries are tendered, the company will notify the persons 
tendering the same, that it will at the place, and on the 
day above-named, redeem and pay the bonds offered at 
the price named in the tenders thereof, PROVIDED that 
in no case will the Company pay more than one thousand 
and twenty ($1,020) dollars and accrued interest for any 
one thousand dollar bond 

Tenders should be addressed to the Treasurer ss the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Com » II9 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and be indorsed, owe rs of 
Bonds.” 

By order of the Directors, 


WM. R. DRIVER, 
Boston, Mass., March 7 1906. 


Treasurer. 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 








Memorials 


In be mg Metal, Stone, 
lass, 


New Warerooms and Studios 


23, 25,27 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 














An Interesting Annual Report 


The annual Report of Mr. Louis Ross, Manag- 
ing Director of the SAN LUIS MINING COM- 
PANY has been printed, and copies will be mailed 
on application to the undersigned. 

The Report is full of most interesting and_in- 
structive figures and will well repay careful peru- 
sal. It shows the steady growth of the enterprise 
from the beginning and a steady increase in the 
Company’s earnings. It also shows the great 
extent and value of the property. 

No mining organization in the Republic of 
Mexico stands better to-day or has a better out- 
look for the future, than the SAN LUIS. It has 
by far the largest property in one of the best min- 
eralized districts in the world. The property has 
been developed already by more than three miles 
of underground workings, and more than $300,000 
worth of machinery has been installed upon it. It 
requires more than two hundred draught animals 
to transport the ore from mine to mill and rail- 
road. The Company has more than 250,000 tons 
of good ore already mined and on the dumps, or 
marked out and ready to take down inside the 
mines, and the amount is steadily increasing with 
every day’s development work. The ores are of 
a higher grade in copper than the ores of any 
other. great soqgee producer outside the Verde 
Copper belt in Yavapai County, Arizona, and be- 
sides carry enough gold and silver values to: re- 
pay the entire cost of production, leaving the .cop- , 
per as a by-product, costing nothing. 

The Company is already earning handsomely 
and paying dividends, and when the development 
work now goirig on is completed and the equip- 
ment now being put in is fully installed, it will 
have an earning capacity equal to that of any cop- 
per producer in North America. 

These facts appear by the annual report above 
mentioned and other reports. 

To provide funds for building a railroad to the 
mines and a power plant at the mines, and for 
other improvements which _ will i a 
the production and the earnings, the Compan 
recently increased its capital from 225,000 s = 
to 300,000 shares of the par value of $10 each, 
and the new stock is now offered for subscription. 


Prices wili be quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York. 


DIVIDENDS 








THE 
WESTERN vine TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
w York, March 14, 1906. 
“cHINTE. ‘upon. the divi- 


New 


0. 
rd of D have decla 
of ONE IND. ONE QUARTER PER c 
k of this payable at 


20th day of Ma 
The transfer books will - closed at three prong 
Se SS eee ee ee SS the 
morning April nex 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 
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The Height of 
SAFE INVESTMENT 


“Property within the confines of New York City, where 
realty values increase greatly each year, is tru y “ The 
Height of Safe Investment.” 

The Premier Realty Corporation does not speculate 
but invests exclusively in improved, income-paying 
property and mortgage loans in Greater New York. 

or several years this corporation 


Has Pa'‘d and Guarantees a 7% Annual Dividend 


on their Preferred Stock. This stock sells at par 
per share) and, owing to the conservative 
methods of the corporation, it is a safe investment, in- 
suring a steady, regular income of 34% every six 
months. 
Write for full detailed information to 


THE PREMIER REALTY CORPORATION 
176 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York 














AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per 
share will be paid on Monday, April 16, 1906, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 16, 1906. 

The transfer books will be closed from March 17 to 
March 31, 1906, both days included. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, March 18, 1906. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OTIS ELE- 
VATOR COMPANY has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.60 PER SHARP upon the Preferred Stock 
of the Company, payable at this office on April 16, 1906, 
to the Preferred Stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 31, 1906. 

COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 4. 

They have also declared a dividend of $2.00 PER SHARE 
out of the net profits accumulated previous to January 1, 
1906, upon the Common Stock of the Company, payable at 
this office April 16, 1906, to Common Stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 381, 1906. 

LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 





UNITED COPPER COMPANY. 


March 12th, 1906. 

The Directors of the United Copper Company, having 
set aside the entire amount necessary for the payment 
of the regular dividends on the preferred stock during the 
year 1906, have declared from the profits of the company 
the regular quarterly dividend of 14% an an extra divi- 
dend of 4% on the COMMON stock, payable April: 30th, 
1906, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 20th, 1906. 

The stock transfer books of the company close for the 
payment of this dividend at 3 o’clock P. M., March 20th, 
1906, and reopen at 10 o'clock A. M., May Ist, 1906. 

‘F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE, President. 





OFFICE OF THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BAT- 
TERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 14th, 1906. 

The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 114 per cent. 
from the net earnings of the Company, on both common and pre- 
ferred stocks, payable April. 2d, 1906, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 27th. Checks will be mailed. 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 
Meriden, Conn., February 28th, 

At a meeting of Directors of this Company, 
ay, a quarterly dividend of one per t 
dec on the Preferred Capital St 
fea. 1906, to stockholders of record 
1906. Kine pr er Books - — ae 4 2ist, 
be reopened at 10 A. 
be ma " BOCK WELL, Secretary. 


a ril 3rd. Cheques wi 
GEORG 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, March 13, 1906. 
a meeting of the Board of Directors held ‘this da 
soy ular Bm dividend of iH, eer cent. was decla 
pave ai after March 31, to the stockholders 
turday, March’ 17, 1906, at one o'clock 


‘The transfer peeke will | on Saturday, March 17 
1908, at one o’clock Pas nd reopen on Monday, April 
2, 1906, at ten e clock A 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


—— AND LIGHTING 
906.—The 











MANILA ELBOCTRIC 
ont a tee, Bees Yok, 


thie “di dec! 
the capi 
idere of 


21, and 





NEW YORK CEN!RAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD Co. 


e of the Treasurer, New yok. March Ley 1506. 
THR BO. ‘D OF DIRECTORS of this Gompene bes eclared 
a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER P. At on ite 
capital stock, parebio at this office on the 16th day of April oom 
ders of record at the close of business on Friday, th 


inst. 

For the purpose of the annnal election of 
Company, which will be held on the 18th 
transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock, P. 


Directors of this 
of April next, the 
~» on Friday, the 30th 
inst., and reopened at 10 o'clock A. M. on Thursday, April 19th next. 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





UNITED COPPER COMPANY. 
March 12th, 1906 

The Directors of the United Copper Company have de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend of 8% ($150,000) 
on the preferred stock, payable May 15th, 1906, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on May 10th, 
1906, out of the funds previously set aside for this pur- 
pose at the meeting held on December 26th, 1905. 

The stock transfer books of the company close for the 
payment of this dividend at 3 o’clock P. M., May 10th, 
1906, and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M., May 16th, 1906. 

F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE, President. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 


’ Dividend No. 27. 

A quarterly dividend of One and Three-fourths Per 
Cent. on the capital stock of this Com has been 
declared payable April 14 Lona 2 the office of the Treas- 
urer, 131 State St 2e~ ton, Mass., to » stockholders of 
record at the close of business March $1, 


CHARLES A. SUBBARD, Treasurer. 





FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 
wore an No. * 


““rranster books will be 
ay until 9 A. M.. April 2d, 1906. 
W. LUDLUM, Secretary. 











MEETING 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


New York, N. Y., February 28, 1906. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Southern Pacific 
Company, for the purpose of electing directors of said Company, 
and for the transaction of any other business which may come be- 
before t the meeting. will be held at the Office of the Crm , at 
Beechmont, Jefferson County, rym = ll A.M., stan lard 
time, on Wednesday, the 4th phe og Z. 

The books for the transfer both E pecdiieal and com- 
mon) will be closed for the purposes of the meeting at three 
ys ay P. i. on ee 15, 1906, and will be reopened at ten o'clock, 


ALEX, MILLAR, Clerk. 
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1875 1906 


Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 











PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIML THY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New. York 
A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 


or permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G, BULLOCK, President 


seme Ist, 1906 
ASSETS, . . 
LIABILITIES, 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), é 


$27, 308,804.60 
24,650,522.00 
$2,643,782.60 

Cash surrender values stated in eve icy. and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfei w. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway: 


Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, 





MASS. 





$4, 108,420.60 

e and Endowment Policies issued. 
id upon all policies. 
iorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
which the insured is entitled 


ts, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
pe ya Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D.E Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 








MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 
Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the vear, thereby reducing the cost o* 
insurance 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, VicePres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, ‘Secretary. 





1850 THE 1906 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, -_ - - Leather 
OLARENCE H. KELSEY, - Prost. Title Guarantes & Trast Oo. 
WM. H. PORTER, - - - «= Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with 
this Company for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition to first 
year’s commission, a renewal interest insuring 
an income for the future. Address the Com- 
pany at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City k 


The Unlikeness 
of the Like 


A cartoon may be pictured Sublimity. 
But a caricature is illustrated Ridicule. 
Yet both are pictures. Study distinctions § 
They obtain in life insurance. To learn 
them means money. Ask by postal. 


The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co, | 
Sobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 
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FIDELITY OND GASUA 


OF NEW YORK 

GEORGE F. SEWARD, Presiden 
18.76 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-Presiet and Secretary 1906 
Fr DELITY Bons. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY | Financial Condition, December 30, 1905 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . 
Assets . ; 3 ; : : : ; $7,683,067.93 


HEALTH . .. --- Reserve for Unearned Premiums... 2,943,243.89 


STEAM BOILER. . . . Reserve for Outstanding Losses t 1,462,891.81 
PLATE GLASS .... as required by law 


BURGLARY. .... -» Surplus to Policy Holders . F e . 2,986,463.85 


FLY WHEEL... - - Insurance that Insures. 
{ BONDED List ae 


LOSSES PAID to December 30,1905, - - $21, 742,060.27 


Beers ABER, SF°. E. IDE, DER E. ORR. JOHN L. RIKER, 


EXAN 
wM. ee ON, _G. LOW. HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, bf G.  MCOULLOUGH, } DIRECTORS: | ae ANTON VEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 
Agents in all considerable towns 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON 


Assets.Dec. 31, 1905, $36,974,906.44 
Liabilities, . . 33,018,270.86 
Surplus, erg $3,956,635.58 





STEPHEN H.-RHODES 


President 


ROLAND O. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 








